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the ordinary course. Moreover, one must We at 
liberty to adopt an arrangement and pose which will 
suit the individual sitter, and not be driven to keep 
within some very narrow limits on account of the 
weakness of the light. It does 
not do with any artificial light 
deliberately to sacrifice anything 


readers an issue of exceptional 
interest and _ attractiveness 
Various aspects of such timely 
subjects as enlarging, lantern- 
slide making, bromide printing, 
and artificial light photography 
will be discussed, and there 
will be a number of extra illus- 
trations on art paper from 
current exhibitions. 


Portraits by Artificial Light. 

Mention of artificial light 
photography reminds us that it 
may be well to utter a word 
of caution against taking in 
the literal (professional) sense, || 
statements as to the possibility 
of portraiture at night by com- 
paratively weak artificial lights. 
Amateurs have obtained very 
good portraits by the light-of 
a single gas jet: and a few 
years ago our readers may 
remember -we reproduced a 
portrait of Lord Carnarvon 


Photograp’. by 
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that will help to reduce ex- 
posures: and therefore we sug- 
gest that those who wish to 
work on these lines will do 
well to employ panchromatic 
plates. In illumination which 
is comparatively rich in yellow 
Tays, such as is the case with 
‘almost all forms of artificial 
light, the panchromatic plate 
scores very decidedly over the 
non-colour-sensitive plate, even 
if in white light the latter 
proves to be the faster. <A 
large aperture lens is also called 
for; and the room in which the 
work is done should not be too 
large, nor should its walls be 
papered or painted of any very 
dark colour. 


Mr. W. F. Slater. 

Ae ae In times past, Mr. W. F. 
eden ante Slater became known to a great 
many travelling photographers 
by the parties which he per- 
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taken by the light of one apes 


candle. It is one thing to turn 

out such a photograph, as a four de force, and, after 
having arranged everything so that it shall be favour- 
able, it is quite another to use artificial light for pro- 
fessional portraiture, In such a. case, exposures 
must be kept down—three or four secorids should be 
regarded as the maximum which can be permitted in 


sonally conducted on_ trips 
abroad, his tours always making 
a special appeal from the fact that they included 
districts where good photographic work couid be done. 
The camera on such excursions was the tule, not the 
exception: and Mr. Slater himself, in the course of his 
pilgrimages, acquired a stock of travel negatives on 
which he has based a collection of lantern slides only 
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to be described correctly by the term “immense,” 
He is also known to fame as a very successful lecturer 
and demonstrator on technical subjects, particularly 
on time and temperature development ; and his strong 
advocacy of methodical work must have been valuable 
to many a beginner, setting him on a safe path from 
the very start. Mr. Slater in society life is closely 
identified with the South London Photographic 
Society, of which he must have been a member for 
quite a quatter of a century. He has been its presi- 
dent, and its treasurer, and is at the present moment 
a vice-president. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Royal Photographic Societies, and 
a member of the council of the latter, 


My lens, in a moment auspicious, 
Depicted a beautiful scene ; 
The landscape was simply delicious : 
A flock of sheep grazed on the green, 
I showed it to friends who were critics as well, 
Then pride with a crash from its pinnacle fell. 
The first said, ‘‘ The welkin’s obtrusive,” 
So some of the clouds were removed ; 
Then others, whose tones were abusive, 
Gave hints, whilst I stood by, reproved. 
I soon had my sables and knife on the go, 
And spotted and trimmed all the objects de frop. 


I waged a pictorial battle 

By chopping a tree off the right, 
And then I removed from the cattle 

Two sheep that were rather too white. 
My picture, now purged of superfluous parts, 
I showed to another who studied the arts. 


He roughly sketched out his conception 
Of what a good picture should be, 
And so, with artistic perception, 
At once reinstated my tree; 
Some cumulus clouds he inserted, and then 
My sheep on the verdure were grazing again. 
The sketch, when my mentor had finished, 
Was like my original print; 
So faith in all critics diminished, 
And, though I once valued a hint, 
In future I’ll listen to all they may say, 
Then promptly forget it and go my own way. 
P.A.M, 


Our Lantern Slide Competition. 

Only about three weeks remain in which to complete 
and send in entries for our Annual Lantern Slide 
Competition, which closes, to be precise, on Friday, 
October grst. Already a number of parcels have 
arrived; but in this, as in other competitions, it is 
the last day or two which sees the rush of entries. 
We have no doubt that there will be a great many 
slides sent in; and we hope that the competition will 
reach a high level in quality as well as quantity. From 
a technical point of view, the fault most common in 
previous competitions has been an excessive hardness. 
A lantern slide must be reasonably clear to give a 
good bright image; but we doubt if in the best slides 
there is so much as a single spot in the whole area 
which is virtually clear glass, Even in the highest 
lights there must be some slight trace of deposit, if 
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they are to have their true tone value. If there is 
any appreciable area of clear glass, it is safe to say 
that the effect on the screen will not be good. From 
the point of view of pictorial composition, a crowded 
arrangement is the most frequent fault; and its cause 
in almost every case is the attempt to make a slide by 
contact from a bigger negative. With the steady 
growth in popularity of sizes smaller than quarter- 
plate, this defect should become much less common. 


Lecturettes. 

The term ‘‘ lecturette ’ is horrid enough, but the 
thing itself may be very good; and now that the 
photographic clubs are once more coming into session, 
it would be well if those who have not yet tried them 
were to arrange for one or two evenings to be filled 
in this way. It is a large undertaking for a busy man 
to prepare and deliver a paper which is to form 
the piece de résistance of an entire evening; and 
many who would be very pleased to help with a short 
paper feel that a long one is beyond them. More- 
over, the photographie subjects which call for lengthy 
treatment are comparatively few; whereas those which 
may form the subject of a ‘“‘lecturette ’”’ are plentiful. 
In arranging such an ecyening, it is often possible to 
get two or three papers or demonstrations which may 
form a series, or supplement each other. For in- 
stance, one member might deal with chromium inten- 
sification, another with intensification with mercury, 
and a third with the silver process. Different methods 
of mounting, various processes of handwork, special 
phases of landscape, or of portraiture, or of archi- 
tecture, also suggest themselves as possible topics for 
groups of short papers. There is another point in 
favour of such fixtures, and that is, by covering so 
varied a ground, there is all the greater likelihood that 
every member who comes will find something to interest 
him; or, alternatively, that more will come, because 
the appeal is not limited to those concerned in some 
one subject only, 


A Little Knowledge. 

By some strange fatality, it almost always happens 
that when a story-writer introduces any technical de- 
tails into his novel, he makes some blunder which one 
would think it would have been easy to avoid. Photo- 
graphy is no exception; and a particularly amusing 
example of the danger of a little knowledge is to be 
found in a book quite recently published. We have 
not read the tale in question; but a correspondent 
observes that a writer has made an incident turn upon 
one of the characters being photographed while at 
work digging. The camera, it seems, caught him in 
the act. Nothing improbable about that, the reader 
will think; but the point is that the incriminating 
exposure was made with a pinsole. We leave it to 
“The Walrus’? to elaborate the thesis—that there 
are workmen for whom pinhole exposures are not so 
long as to involve signs of movement in the picture. 
Such a defence will hardly hold in the case we men- 
tion; and we can only hope that the author of the 
story, when next he wishes to introduce any photo- 
graphic details to ‘ give verisimilitude to an otherwise 
bald and unconvincing narrative,” will get some photo- 
graphic friend to run through the MS. or proofs, 
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Why the Ordinary Sheet makes a Poor Screen. 


for Home Use. Very Large Pictures best 


UCH of the success of lantern projection 

M depends upon the screen. It is often called 

the ‘‘sheet,’? and in makeshift. shows it 

often is actually a sheet, of which the proper 

use is the domestic one. ‘A bed-sheet, be it remarked, 

is a most unsuitable screen for projection, for several 

reasons. ‘There is, for instance, the difficulty of getting 

it flat without injury, and there is the loss of light 
which its want of opacity entails, 

To secure a bright picture it is necessary either to 
have a very powerful light, which will allow us to be 
wasteful of illumination in other directions ; or else, as 
is more often the case, to use the best light one can, 
which may not leave any margin, and to take care that 
the most is made of it. ‘This means that the screen 
must be as opaque and as reflective, in a diffused sense, 
as it can be got. It is only necessary to look behind 
an ordinary sheet when a lantern picture is being 
thrown upon it, to see how much of the light is coming 
through: and all that is clear waste. It will often be 
found that the picture seems nearly as bright at the 
back as at the front, showing that about half the light 
is getting through, There must inevitably be some 
loss; for the most perfect screen will not reflect all 
the light it receives, but it: certainly ought to be kept 
to a minimum. 

The surface given by good whitewash or white dis- 
temper is one of the best, and if there is a smoothly 
plastered patch of wall which can be treated in that 
way we have a permanent screen of the most efficient 
sort. Failing that, a sheet-may be stretched on a 
frame and smoothly covered with white paper. _ Stout 
cartridge paper is best, and can be bought of a dealer 
in artists’ materials, of a considerable width and very 
cheaply. 

The method which is generally advised is to use the 
white paper as the surface on which to project, either 
as it is, or after giving it a coat of distemper; but our 
own preference is to use the paper as a backing, 
applying the distemper to the fabric, and projecting the 
image upon that. If the fabric is stretched on a frame, 
the paper liberally pasted and left till limp, applied to 
the fabric and smoothed down, and the distemper 
then applied to the other side of the fabric, there will 
be no trouble from the moisture of the distemper 
affecting the pasting of the paper, and when the screen 
is dry it will be quite dead smooth and opaque. 

Glossiness in a screen is a mistake. It gives 
specular and not diffused reflection. For very small 
pictures paper or card screens can be used, and it will 
then be found that the matt surface of thick, white 
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The Construction of a Good Screen 

Avoided. Some Lantern Calculations. 
blotting paper gives a much better picture than the 
glazed surface of card. For the projection of slides 
in colour (not coloured slides) a small picture should 
always be arranged, so as to give brilliance to the 
colours, and the blotting paper surface is particularly 
good for these. 

The demand for very highly reflecting surfaces 
for projections in colour, kinematography, etc., has 
led to the introduction of screens having a metallic 
preparation on their face. These may be necessary 
in certain cases, but they hardly concern the home 
lanternist, and are not at all comfortable to the 
eyes. ¥ 

A screen that is permanently stretched on a frame, 
if it is of any size, is cumbersome, and in the way when 
not in use. One that can be rolled up offers distinct 
advantage in this respect, as well as being more easily 
kept clean. On the other hand, rolled up screens, ex- 
cept when quite new, invariably curl at the edges} and 
it is unwise to project upon them a picture which is 
so wide as to approach within six or eight inches of 
either vertical edge. A good way of dealing with 
this is to arrange the screen so that a pair of dark cur- 
tains can be hung up, one on each side, completely 
covering the edges so far as they are not flat with the 
rest of the screen. 

Mere size in a lantern picture is always to be de- 
precated as an object: and the dimensions of the pro- 
jected image should never be determined by the 
capacity of the outfit, except as far as this imposes a 
limit, but by the average distance of the spectators 
from the screen. In an ordinary room at home, an 
eight or ten foot picture is offensively large. One 
cannot get far enough from it to see the picture pro- 
perly as a whole, and much of the image will seem 
coarse and empty. For the same reason, it is well, 
whenever it can be done, to keep the seats well away 
from the screen. 

The width of screen necessary in any case is easily 
found by a simple calculation. The distance of the 
lantern from the screen in feet, multiplied by three, 
and divided by the focus of the lens in inches, gives 
the width of the picture in feet. Put another way, 
we may say that to give a picture of any definite width, 
we multiply that width in feet by the focus of the 
lantern lens in inches, and divide by three, to get the 
distance of the lantern in feet. Or, we multiply the 
distance of the lantern in feet by three and divide it by 
the width of the picture in feet, to obtain the focus of 
the lantern lens, which is necessary in any particu- 
lar case. LANTERNIST. 
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Child Portraiture with a Small Hand Camera. 


Written and Illustrated by Charles R. Denton. 


Special to “ The Amateur Photographer and Photography.” 


Iéarning the use of their legs and the use of their 
organs of speech. Each healthy child is a bundle 
of concentrated energy, full of character and indi- 
viduality, constantly surprising and giving pleasure by 
joyous and spontaneous activity. It is their spontaneity, 
their varying moods, their loving little ways, their moments 
of passionate outburst, and their wonder and delight in 
life which make children such intensely interesting models. 
If the father or mother is a camera worker, no wonder 
ss , that he or she has a 
great longing to render 
on paper their offsprings’ 
delightful energy before 
the relentless swing of 
Time’s pendulum _ has 
caught their childhood 
and swept it into the 
lumber-room of distant 
memories. 

Children are not easy 
subjects, as anyone who 
has tried his skill upon 
them will admit. When 
successful results do 
come, however, they are 
well worth the time and material; for we are repaid with 
delightful pictures, which will be cherished and admired 
long after more ambitious pictorial efforts haye been for- 
gotten. If we possess a hand camera, child 
portraiture is a good field of work during the 
sunny months; while even when the light falls 
off, with the approach of winter, there are 
still many possibilities, 

To be successful, patience and perseverance 
in large quantities are necessary: We should 
not expect to obtain six good results from the 
first six exposures. A little more than these 
will be needed. Generally speaking, it is the 
parents who are in the best position, if they 
are photographers, to get the most pleasing 
compositions. Being in constant contact with 
the children, they can study"and understand 
to advantage the characteristics of the little 
folks. The subjects should not be arranged, 
but the children allowed to pose themselves in 
natural and easy positions; and then, if we are observant, 
our opportunity will come, and should be taken advantage 
of swiftly. 

Recently the writer has been using a small vest-pocket 
camera for this class of work, and has found it to answer 
very well indeed. The smallness of the camera is a great 
advantage. Because of the lightness and portability, it is 
easily moved from place to place, without any loss of time; 
and its unobtrusiveness is helpful, since the children’s 
attention is not unduly attracted by it. Beyond the release 
of the shutter, no manipulation or fiddling with movements 
is necessary, when once the plate is in position and the 
slide drawn; and thus we are able to give our whole atten- 
tion to our model or models. 


AI2 


EW individuals can resist the charm and attraction 
of children, especially at the age when they are 


*be chosen, It is well 


The lens should be set to its largest aperture, say f/6, 
and to the slowest shutter speed, usually about th of a 
second. As the lens on so small a camera will not be more 
than about three inches focal length, the focussing pointer 
can be set to about fifteen feet, thus making the camera 
temporarily a fixed focus 
instrument. On a fine 
day and in the open 
garden this exposure 
will be found to be 
about correct, using a 
plate of medium speed. 
With a less rapid lens, 
it will be better to give 
a longer exposure, if 
possible; and, if the 
camera takes plates, a 
fairly rapid one should 


to give as long an 
exposure as __ possible ; 
because when the time 
is cut fine, harsh modelling is sure to result, owing to under- 
exposure. Anything of this nature should be avoided. 

The features of children are essentially soft, chubby, 
and round. If this gentleness of contour is to be properly 
rendered, it is better to work on a bright day, not of 
necessity a sunny day, but rather one when the light is 
soft and diffused. . 

Development should not be carried too far, the aim being 
to get a negative in which 
the tones are rendered in a 
soft, harmonious scale of 
gradation. The small negative 
will in all probability be 
enlarged; and this will 
further accentuate any in- 
clination towards harshness, 
which might be passed over 
in the tiny contact print. 

When the writer is dealing 
with children, he usually 
takes one or two large toys 
into the garden for them to 
play with, such as a doll or 
large wooden engine. But 
none more than this number 
is taken, because after all it is a picture of the owners 
and not of the toys which is required. The toys are placed 
in what is chosen as a good place as regards background, 
etc,, and the models-are coaxed to play with them until 
the required position is obtained. he: 

When making the preliminary arrangements, it is best not 
to say outright what should be done, or it will not he done : 
children have a large streak of perverseness in their nature. 
Rather suggest what we want done, as if it were some 
game we propose to play. Many a pleasant and profitable 
hour can be spent in this manner; and even if the pictures 
which we obtain are not always of first-class, exhibition 
quality, they are almost certain to be pleasing and delight- 
ful individualistic records. 
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“Barnet Helps for Beginners in Photography.” 


ELLIOTT & SONS, LTD., BARNET, HERTS. 
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BUTCHER’S 
FAMOUS CAMERAS 


CAMEO 
CARBINE 
POPULAR 
PRESSMAN 


HEN you handle one of 
Butcher’s Famous 
Cameras and reflect— 

you realise the wonderful 
advance of the science of camera 
building. 


Your dealer will point out 
many features without which 
to-day no cameras are considered 
saleable, and tell you how 
Butcher's Cameras first origin- 
ated the improvement. 


If you want up-to-date appar- 
atus you must buy from Butcher's 
list you have the Cameo, 
Carbine, and Popular Pressman 
to select from — according to 
your pocket and inclination. 


The Watch-Pocket Carbine 
“The Perfect Miniature Camera” 
£5:5:0 


The Product of our Works, 
the greatest camera factory 
in the United Kingdom. 


Price - - - 


W. BUTCHER & SONS L*? 


Camera House, Farringdon Avenue, London, EC 
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Concerning Clouds and Cloud Photography. 


By G. H. Norman Bassett. : 
Special to“ The Amateur Photographer and Photography.” 


so often overlooked, unless the effect is spectacular, as 
in sunset skies. To the photographer, clouds are very 
valuable, enabling him to secure a picture, in many 
cases, where, without them, the effect would be dull 
and uninteresting. Many a picture has been balanced in 
composition by the addition of suitable cloud masses. 

The aim of most beginners in photography is to produce 
sharp, clear prints, showing little or no distinction between 
near and distant planes of the subject, being more or less of 
the type of the ordinary picture postcard. This is satis- 
factory as a beginning, but sooner or later (happily for him 
if sooner) the novice realises that the sky which he sees day 
after day is not a blank white, and rarely even a blank blue, 
as his photographs would Jead one to suppose. 
When he has realised this the next step is to 
buy cloud negatives. After a little while these 
prove themselves unsatisfactory, and he begins 
to make his own negatives more or less suc- 
cessfully. : 

At this time of the year clouds abound in the 
sky, and a few suggestions as to their por- 
trayal may not be untimely, 

There are four principal types of clouds— 
viz., cirrus, cumulus, stratus, and nimbus. Of 
these, the first (mares’ tails) is not often of 
value to the photographer. 

Cumulus is the cloud type which comprises 
the great billowy white clouds so common in, 
summer, These masses of cloud, with their 
subtly curving outlines and delicate gradations 
of light and shade, invariably please. 

Stratus is the name given to those clouds 
which seem to lie in layers above the surface 
of the earth, especially about the time of 
sunset, 

Nimbus clouds are the heavy black rain 
clouds which sometimes lower over the earth, 
Owing to their ragged and stormy appearance 
they are well adapted to seascapes with heavy, 
oily-looking waves. 

These four types may be divided into two 
classes : (1) Those which are a source of light, i.e. which 
reflect the sun’s rays; and (2) those which intercept the 
light, 7.e., are silhouetted against it, as in the case of 
sunset clouds. In the first class may be placed cirrus and 
cumulus clouds, though they may be put oceasionally in the 
second class, which includes stratus and nimbus. 

In photographing cloud forms it is wise to endeavour to 
secure an uninterrupted stretch in front of the camera. 
Open fields or the seashore are the best pitches to be obtained. 
If neither happens to be available, however, clouds may be 
taken from an upstairs window, or from the roof if that is 
accessible. The object of this care is to secure as much 
cloudscape on the “plate as possible, very little being 
wasted on the foreground. The camera should not be 
tilted, if that can be avoided, or the effect is hound to show 
subsequently. 


[ isa lamentable fact that the beauty of cloud forms is 


THE CREEPING TIDE. 
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It is advisable to wait until some pleasing formation 
the clouds occurs rather than to photograph detached mass 
If the sky-is at all patchy the photograph of which it fo 
a part will be spoilt, so a little attention to this detail 
save both time and plates. 

With respect to the materials upon which negatives 
to he made, films, plates, or bromide paper may be us Mi 
Films, obviously, have the advantage of lightness, and the 
rapidity with which a number of exposures can be made; 
but plates are easier to manipulate both during development, 
and subsequently when sulerelne: Bromide paper (thin, 
rapid, and smooth) may be used; but as it has to be rendered 


translucent it is less convenient than either films or plates. 
Against this fact must be placed its cheapness relatively to 


By W. G, Lovett. 
Awarded a Prize in the Beginners’ Competition. 


films and plates, A further disadvantage of bromide paper 
is that it is not orthochromatic, 

Whether plates or films are used they must be ortho- 
chromatic (and backed in the case of plates), and as a rule 
a colour screen is required in addition, For securing very 
light clouds against a deep blue sky a deep filter is essential. 

A portion of the ground beneath the clouds should always 
be included, but only as a narrow strip along the bottom of 
the plate. This allows of ease of registration when enlarging. 

.The exposure for cloudscapes is naturally short, about one- 
tenth of the exposure for an average subject being required. 
It should be full, rather than on the side of under-exposure. 
If a filter is used the factor for it must be considered when 
calculating the exposure, : 

The development of cloud negatives demands care. 
Attention must be paid to secure all the detail in the clouds, 
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whilst at the same time not getting too much density. It 
the negative is too thin it will print too quickly to allow 
time for shading, whereas if too dense it will take a very 
long time to print. Over-opacity indicates too generous an 
exposure in the first instance. 

There are several methods of adding clouds to landscapes 
and seascapes. With an enlargemont this is quite easy, as 
only a supplementary exposure has to be given, and the 
shading or vignetting of the sky into the landscape is easily 
accomplished. 

If, however, it is desired to print clouds into a p.o.p. 
print the operation is more complex. Perhaps the quickest 
way is to make’a direct print of the landscape, and to cut 
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it carefully along the skyline; allow both sections 
of the print to go as dark as possible by expo- 
sure to light. When a print is to be made, the 
sky mask is put over the piece of paper and the 
landscape printed. When this has sufficient 
depth of tone the landscape mask is adjusted and 
the sky printed in. If care is taken, no sign 
of division between the sky and landscape will 
be apparent; but the operation certainly calls 
for great care. Clouds and landscape must 
necessarily be lit from the same direction. 

Whilst scarcely to be considered a photo- 
graphic process, clouds may be painted on the 
glass side of negatives using Chinese white out 
of a tube. In this method it must be remembered 
that the high lights in the print will be where 
there is most Chinese white on the negative. 

Skies may also be built up by shading on 
matt varnish, applied to cover the whole of the 
sky portion of the negative. 

Whilst writing of building up skies it may, 
perhaps, be mentioned that occasionally an 
entirely blank sky may be permitted. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that whilst a blank 
sky does exist in Nature, a toneless sky does 
not. Even in a cloudless blue sky the blue is 
deeper at the zenith than at the horizon, and this 
distinction in shade must be shown in the print. 

The two rules for success are : 

First it the sky to the subject. The picture must 
show what is most probable, and not necessarily what was 
actually in existence when the photograph was taken. A 
harvest scene should, therefore, be presented with light 
cumulus clouds, because such is the most general appearance 
of the sky in harvest-time. Harvesting may take place 
under a somewhat stormy sky, but this is unusual, and it 
is the usual condition which should be depicted. 

Seconp (and most important).—Never put a striking cloud- 
scape over an equally striking landscape—either the one or 
the other must predominate. If the clouds are particularly 
fine let them form the motif of the picture. 


Wednesday, October 8th. 
Ilford P.S. Developing the Negative. P. J. Anderson 
Tyneside P.S, Flashlight. W. I. T. Pinkney. 
Croydon C.C. “Workshop Aids. H. G. Johnson. 
S. Suburban P.S. The Use and Abuse of a Camera. 
Sheffield and H, P.S. Beginners’ Night. H.S, Nutt 
Ealing P.S. A Roam about Rome. W. Sanderson. 


Thursday, October 9th. 


Smoking Concert and Social. 


¢ 
M C. Luck 


Camera Club (London). 
Richmord CC. Experimental Txble-top Photography. 
Hampshire H. P.S. In the Track of Alenby’s Army. | M 
Liverpoo! A.P.A. Photography as Applied to Presswork. 
Keighley P.A. Lantern Slide Night. 

Cardiff C.C. Gaslight Printing: F.C. Pakeman. Carbon Printing: J. E. Foster. 


Friday, October 10th. 
Unry Y.M.C.A.P.S Developing. 
Societies will have their meetings announced here if the syllabus is sent t 


E. W. Brooks. 
S. Nicholls. 
Curson. 


Saturday, October 11th. 
S..London P.S. Inner and Middle Temples. 


Monday, October 13th. 
Leeds C.C. Development. H. Ramsden. 
Oxiord C.C. Romantic Wales. R. C. Davies. 
S. London P.S. Pictorial Ideals. M. O. Dell. 


Tuesday, October 14th. 
Preston S.S. Apparatus. Chairman and Members 


Wednesday, October 15th, 
North Middlesex P.S, Night Photography. F, W. Horn. 
Portsmouth C.C. Photography in India. J. Hawkins. 
Ilford P.S. Dark-room Dodges and Work-room Wrinkles. 
Croydon C.C._ Personal Practice in Lantern Slide Making. 
S. Suburban P.S. Importance of Photography in the War. 


0 us at the beginning-of the session, or trom time to time. 


V. Jobling, 
J. Dudley Jotinston. 
A. Dordan-Pyke. 


The Melbourne Camera Club, which is now established at 
Y.M.C.A. Buildings, 130, Flinders Street, Melbourne, 
Australia, has a membership of over 100, and has fine club 
rooms, dark room, ete. In a recent letter from Mr. Dehn, 
the honorary secretary, he tells us that the club was formerly 
the Working Men’s College Club, but that it has changed 
both its name and its headquarters, and looks forward to 


ATH 


increased prosperity in its widened sphere. The 1919-20 


syllabus is an excellent one. 
* # * 

An effort is being made to resuscitate the Watford Photo- 
graphic Society. Any photographers in the district interested 
are asked to communicate with Mr. F, H. Haines, of 83, Dur- 
ban Road, Watford. or Mr. Dain, of 44, Chester Road, Watford 
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VITEGAS £500 


PRIZE COMPETITION 
There will be TEN CLASSBS in order 


to give every Amateur Camera user a 
chance. The classes comprise Pictorial 
(contact prints), Pictorial Enlargements, 
Home Portraiture, Kiddie Pictures, Holiday 
Snapshots, Still Life Studies, Architectural, 
Snapshots of Pets, Winter Scenes and 
Interior Subjects. 


There will be TEN FIRST PRIZES of 
£25 each, and a hundred other cash 
prizes. Pull details will shortly be 
announced. In the meantime make the 
best use of your time—and negatives— 
by getting to know all about VITEGAS 
SLOW. 


BOOTS, and all other “five” Dealers, 
stock it. 
VITEGAS IS BRITISH MADE BY 
Limited, 


Kosmos Photographics tetcivorth 
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HOW 


Free! 


How to make good land- 
scape pictures. How to 
compose any landscape 
subject. How to make 
“Cadbyesque” child- 
studies. How to get the 
white backgrounds. How 
to convert rooms into 
studios. How to manage 
the lighting. How to 
pose a child sitter. How 
to control children sit- 
ters. How to photograph 
a baby. How to use pyro- 
soda successfully. How 
to gain by the “‘yellow 
stain.’’ Howto work in 
windy weather. How to 
suggest sunlight in 
prints. How to handle 
vividly-lit skies. How to 
deal with foregrounds. 
How to get a level 
horizon. How to ripple 
still water, How to deal 
with wind-blown foliage. 
How to work in glens 
and glades, How to use 
Imperial aids. How to 
develop your negatives. 
How to master image- 
mystery. How to handle 
light and shade. How to 
bring plates to your aid. 
How to begin ortho- 
chromatic work. How 
to counteract ‘* strong 
contrasts.” How to 
stock photographic 
chemicals. How to pre- 
serve chemical stock. 
How to enlarge by day- 
light. How to enlarge 
by artificial light, How 
to focus in enlarging. 
How to develop the en- 
larged print. And the 


WHAT IS 
WHAT & 
WHY 


of all the Imperial Dry 
Plates: Flashlight, 
Special Sensitive Special 
Rapid, Orthochrome, 
Non-Filter, Ordinary, 
Landscape, Sovereign, 
Process, and Lantern, 


ALL IN THE 
IMPERIAL 
HANDBOOK 
FOR, 19'19— 
FREE. 
Application should be 
made by penny-stamped 
postcard to The Imperial 
Dry Plate Co. Ltd., 


Cricklewood, London, 
N.W.2. 


Can YOU Guess the 
FIFTH POINT? 


f= 5= 


the Puzzler! 


N all our traffic, trade, commerce, 
and intercourse with amateur photo- 
graphers who write to dry plate 
headquarters—few experiences have 
been more interesting or, indeed, more 
strange and puzzling, than the recent 
ones in connection with the mysterious 


FIFTH POINT of which mention was 


made ina recent Imperial advertisement. 


For here are thousands of readers of 
this paper, using regularly, and well- 
acquainted with the general character- 
istics of Imperial Plates, yet, with the 
fewest exceptions, not one reader can 


guess what that new FIFTH POINTis. 


Hundreds of readers, with courtesy, ingenuity, 
and even adroitness and skill, are telling us what 
THEY think are the complete five points ; yet 
hardly one reader correctly states or even guesses 


the mysterious FIFTH POINT. 


MPERIAL 


5=Point Quality 
DRY PLATES. 


Here are steady, reliable, uniform plates; 
plates that usage, custom, and habit have 
made familiar to thousands, and yet—the 
FIFTH POINT remains a mystery ! Here are 
plates of real, true, and authentie QUALITY, 
and even the grand successes of years of 
negative making have not so farshown their 
users the light—the FIFTH POINT. CAN 
YOU GUESS IT? 


OUR OWN 5 POINTS: 


1 —Absolute uniformity of quality. 
2—Freedom from fog. 


 —Great latitude in exposure, 


A —Density, fine detail, long range 
of gradation. 


Kindly refer to past weeks’ advertisements 
and send in your postcard NOW: state 
the five points as YOU find them. There 
are cash prizes for the best replies, and 
there is free literature, ahead, for every 
competitor (postcards only, please). 
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Do you enlarge 
your negatives? 


If so, you will find sharp detail in 
your negative a priceless feature— 
it can be used or modified according 
to the conception of the p'cture- 
maker, If a portion is not sharp, it 
is inevitable that enlarging will 
magnify this defect proportionately ; 
on the other hand if a 


is used, p2rect definition of detail 
over the entire area of the plate 
can be relied on, so that if you 
| | enlarge the whole or only a portion, 
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you will have clear-cut, well-defined 
detail to enlarge from 


We strongly recommend those, who 


in their wisdom, use Cooke Lenses 
i on their cameras, to emp!oy the 


same lens to enlarge their negatives, 
because the same covering power 
and good lens qualities that pro- 
duced the negative will in turn 
project a sharp and proportionate 
7 enlargement. Extra flanges and 
| adapters can always be supplied. 
| 


Many amateur photographers, who 
are users of Cooke Lenses, from time 
to time get good pictures of general 
interest, in which they recognise 
that the special qualities of these 
efficient lenses have been demon- 
strated. We invite them to forward 
fo us prints, with particulars of the 
exposures, and mention of the 
special lens quality which the 
photograph. displays. These will be 
paid for, if approved, or returned. 
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1! Consult your dealer or write direct to: 


| TJAYLOn, JAYLOR: HOBSON, fr? 


STOUGHTON STREET WORKS, LEICESTER. 


UI A SSpON, wan. MS 
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Dealing with the difficulties that may be met with on starting photography, 
remedy, and forming a complete elementary course of instructi 
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the faults whieh may be made, and their 
ion in the use of the camera. 


Gaslight Printing: Ascertaining the Correct Exposure. 


AVING made the various. pre- 
liminary arrangements — which 
were described in the previous 
“Lesson,” the novice is in a position 
to make his first print on gaslight 
paper, The negative, if on glass, 
shonld have its glass side carefully 
cleaned, and is then placed in the 
printing frame, glass side downwards, 
so that the coated surface of the gas- 
light paper may be in contact with 
the gelatine or image side of the nega- 
tive. The back of the printing frame 
may then-be put in and fastened down. 
This back is usually hinged, to allow 
the progress of printing, in the:case of 
daylight p.o.p., to be examined without 
shifting the paper on the negative ; 
but there is no visible image on gas- 
light paper until it has been developed, 
so that for gaslight work the hinged 
back is not actually required. 


The Coated Side of the Paper. 


One of the questions which seems to 
puzzle the novice is how to recognise 
which is the front or coated side of 
sensitive paper. One soon gets to do 
this almost instinctively, for the coat- 
ing, however white and matt, imparts 
a distinctive character to the side which 
bears it. Ii a piece of such paper is 
allowed to lie on the hand for a 
moment, there is almost at once a 
slight tendency, sometimes a marked 

- one, to curl, and it always curls with 
the sensitive side inwards or concave. 
With glossy paper, the gloss can be 
seen directly, and the front recognised 
in that way. If a corner of the paper 
is nipped between the teeth, the sensi- 
tive side will seem more adhesive; but 
there should really be no need to adopt 
such an expedient, 

Having closed the frame and wrapped 
up the packet of paper, the exposure 
may be put in hand, This depends so 
largely on different and variable fac- 
tors, that the first piece of paper should 
always be sacrificed, so that the novice 
may get some kind of idea as to what 
exposure to give. A series of experi- 
ments can be made on it, which will 
be very instructive. 

Let us suppose that the maker of the 
paper, in the instructions issued with 
it, states that ‘‘normal negatives” 
require about thirty seconds exposure 
at twelve inches from an incandescent 
gas bumer. The beginner does not 
know whether his negative is “normal” 
or otherwise; it is probable, in fact, 
that it is abnormal. 


The best thing to do, then, is to 
cover over the front of the printing 
frame with a sheet of card, while set- 
ting up the frame twelve inches from 
the gas burner, The distance should 
be measured, not guessed, as slight 
differences in it may make considerable 
differences in the exposures. 


A Simple Experiment. 

The card is then taken away entirely 
for ten seconds, and at the end of that 
time is replaced, so that it coversa strip 
of the negative about half an inch wide, 
leaving the rest exposed to the light. 
At the end of another ten seconds it 
is pushed so as to cover another half 
inch ; at the end of another ten seconds 
it is again moved half an inch, and so 
on until the whole of the negative is 
covered. In this manner we shall have 
given our negative a series of exposures 
of ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fiity and 
sixty seconds perhaps, “which on 
development will soon show which is 
right. 

In making such a test, there is one 
precaution which must be observed if 
it is to be of any use. The printing 
frame must be so placed that the 
different exposures all include some- 
thing of the same character in the 
negative. It will not do, for instance, 
to have a negative with sky at the 
top and heavy shadows at the bottom, 
and to cover it with the card in such 
a way that the ten-second exposure is 
all sky or all foreground, or the result 
will be misleading. We must place it 
so that each successive strip of exposure 
includes some sky and some foreground. 
Such a thing ought to be obvious, but 
I have known cases in which it was 
overlooked, with the result that the 
trial exposures were wasted. 


Developing the Trial Exposure 

The exposed paper being put, coated 
side upwards, in a clean dish, the 
developer is ponred over it with a 
sweep, so as to wet the whole surface 
as quickly as possible. The dish must 
be rocked at once, to make quite sure 
that the entire print is kept wetted. 
There is no need to trouble about the 
back of the print; but the development 
of a gaslight print in ordinary circum- 
stances is so rapid that there is no 
opportunity for any recevery, should 
the whole area of the paper not be 
wetted with developer simultaneously. 
A pause in the wetting of only a second 
or two may leave an indelible mark, 
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The paper also sometimes seems a little 
repellent, so that it is not enough to 
make sure that the developer flows all 
over it at once; we must see that it 
continues to do so throughout. This 
can be done by taking care to have 
plenty of developer, and to rock the 
dish. 

The image will begin to appear in a 
very few seconds: the fuller the ex- 
posure, the sooner will it become vis- 
ible. No general rule as to the time of 
appearance can be given, however, as 
it varies with different makes of paper, 
and with different developers ; but gas- 
light papers, as a class, develop very 
vapidly, seldom requiring more than a 
minute and a half in the solution. 

Watching the print as it rapidly 
develops, the strips showing different 
exposures will soon become manifest. 
One of them, if anywhere near correct, 
will be seen to grow in strength until 
the shadows of the subject appear a 
full rich black, while the highest lights 
keep nearly white. Any strips which 
are over-exposed will be more or less 
dark all over: any which are under- 
exposed will keep quite light. 


How Long to Develop. 


The development should be continued 
for the full time given in the instruc- 
tions supplied with the paper, or, if 
there are no instructions, for long 
enough for there to be no doubt that 
the solution is not bringing out any 
more of the picture in the under- 
exposed parts, It is a characteristic 
of the development process that it 
seems to go on up to a point, and then 
to stop. 

Over-development of a gaslight print 
does not make it too dark; such a 
result is the effect of over-exposure ; 
but with over-development there is 
always a likelihood of stains appearing. 
However, in the case of a series of 
trial exposures, such stains will not 
matter, while it is important to make 
quite sure that the print is fully 
developed, so it is well to go on long 
enough to be certain. 

When that stage is reached, the 
print should be rinsed quickly in clean 
water, placed in the hypo, the dish 
rocked to make quite sure that the 
print is covered, and then, after the 
Japse of a few seconds, the dish may 
be taken to the light, and the print 
examined to learn from it what should 
he the correct exposure for that parti- 
cular negative.—R.C.B. 
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the difficulty that with the approach of the winter 
months the uncertainty and poor quality of daylight 
will force him to use artificial light for enlarging. 
There are not many workers who will willingly use an oil 
lamp nowadays for the purpose. The heat, smell, and not 
too actinic quality of the light make it undesirable, although 
at a pinch a well-constructed cil lamp can be used both for 
enlarging and projection. But the quality bears no com- 
parison with the light obtained with gas or electricity, This 
leaves practically three other alternatives only, namely, 
acetylene, or the spirit vapour lamp, or limelight with oxy- 
hydrogen. Each of these has qualities of its own that 
appeal to their users, and the successful worker with an 
acetylene generator will probably prefer it to anything else. 
But for the beginner who is installing an artificial light for 
his enlarging apparatus, the mere mention of an acetylene 
generator and the various post bilities of explosion, etc., 
attached to it will frighten him off. .On the whole, the 
amateur is. possibly most likely to be satisfied with one of 
the spirit Vapour lamps that are on the market. These take 
various forms, and the two most reliable are those in which 
a mantle is rendered incandescent by spirit vapour issuing 
under pressure. e 

A point to bear in mind with these lamps, which, if 
observed} will obviate all possibility of danger, never to 
fill them entirely. In no circumstances should a spirit vapour 
lamp be used ‘with the reservoir more than. threequarters 
full of methylated sp 
and the instructions regard 
ing the preliminary heating 
of the burner before the 
gas is generated should be 
rigorously followed. Other 
wise, and particularly with 
the type that has an ait 
pump, the spirit, may be 
forced through the burner 
before the gas has time to 
generate, and a disconcert 
ing sputter and flame will 
result. 

It is also desirable to 
have a pattern fitted with 
a safety valve which will 
relieve any extra pressure. 
But, intelligently used, a 
good spirit vapour lamp 
will give a light up to 
500 c.p., that can be de- 
pended upon for steadin 


HE worker who is situated in country districts where 
gas and electricity are unobtainable is faced with 


and high actinic qualit 
suitable for enlarging from 
practically any kind of 
negative. Now that methy- 


lated spirit is readily ob- 


tainable once more, this 
light ~has much in its ight aa eee 
favour, ; ao 
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The third alternative, but one that the average amateur i 
even more shy of than acetylene, is limelight, as this 
generally means the introduction of cylinders of compressed 
gas. These are generally found to be exhausted when they 
are most urgently needed, and the use of limelight is hardly 
to be encouraged for the worker who is some distance away 


from a centre where gas cylinders are readily obtainable. 


The Entarging Easel. 

At the risk of repeating what has been dealt with on 
previous occasions, there is a point that I should again like 
to press home for the benefit of the amateur when making 
enlargements, and it is one that will readily repay any 
trouble spent on preliminary preparation. That is, that 
more attention should be paid to the surface of the enlarging 
easel than is‘usually done, In my own practice, I find that 
the ideal surface is one that is prepared with a sheet: of cork 
lino, This is quite thick, and glued and tacked to the board 
forming the easel itself. On the surface of this cork lino 
is pasted a piece of perfectly black paper. ‘The focussing 
of the image is done on pieces of smooth white paper cut 
to the standard sizes of bromide paper, which vary from 
whole-plate to 15x12 or larger. The utility and excellence 
of this plan have to be experienced to be appreciated. Not 
only is the actual size that the enlargement is to be made 
seen at a glance, but only that part of the image which is 
necessary is seen on the rectangular piece of white paper, 
and the remainder of the projected image is lost sight of on 
the black background. 


By JOHN FURNESS. 


Awarded a Certificate in the Beginners’ Ccmpeliticn. 
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A Meeting in Milan, 

VERYBODY who halts in Milan photo- 

graphs the cathedral. I have photo- 

graphed it. But the fact that ever 

body photographs a given object is no 

guarantee that there is any useful pur- 

pose to be served in photographing this particular 
object. Rather the reverse. 

To be sure, I discovered that one ov two of 
the galaxy of statues on the cathedr; 
looked impressive when silhouetted against the 
sky, although some of them are precious bad 
stuft ; and, in consequence, I spent many hours 
scrambling about on that roof and exposing 
plates. I conceived the idea of compiling an 
exhaustive collection of pictures of the. detail 
of the roof—detail whose extravagances have 
caused the cathedral to be 


to investigate, and upon which, in consequence, I have never 
been able to obtain any authoritative information, S my 
projected article remains unwritten and its pictures still 
languish unpublished. 

Tt was on my first visit to Milan, I think, that I photo- 
graphed the cathedral statues. On’ subsequent occasions 
was less diligent. The statues having proved a frost, Milan 
seemed to peter out, photographically. 

I was wrapped in slumber at Milan one morning, at the 
shameful hour of ten o'clock, in a bedroom in the Hote! 
de France (or Albergo Francia), when I was awakened by 
a loud hammering on the door. Only a very loud hammering 
could have awakened me. I had travelled all day, had 
arrived very late in Milan, and retired to bed, feeling as 
though I could sleep for a week. The racket of electric 
ears, with continually clanging gongs, in the echoing canyon 
of the street outside my open window, affected me not at all. 
Only the persistent hammering on my door at last penetrated 
to my consciousness : my dreams faded ; perception came to 
me: and I realised that someone was very determinedly 
trying to attract my attention. 

Now this was curious, I knew not a soul in Milan, What, 
then, could be the explanation of the violent knocking on 
my bedroom door? 
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By Ward Muir. 


I arose, unlocked and opened the door, and beheld the 
cheerful” countenance of my friend MacDonald. 

MacDonald was not as Scotch as his name. No doubt 
his ancestry was Northern, but he had been born in London, 
and his most Caledonian characteristic was a theoretic in- 
terest in theology. By profession hé was a commercial 
traveller. He travelled for a City house which dealt in all 
kinds of groceries, from Huntley and Palmer's biscuits, 
Keiller’s marmalade, and Crosse and Blackwell’s pickles, to 
Canadian Club whiskey, and which had cultivated a far- 
flung connection on the Continent. For all I know to the 
contrary, this firm may have been middlemen for Ilford 
plates and Austin-Edwards films and Lancaster Instanto- 
graphs. The canny MacDonald seemed capable of collecting 
orders for anything under the sun, provided he had to cozen 
the customer in some language other than English. 

Some two ov three years previously I had been sitting at 
dinner in a fashionable Swiss hotel, meditating on the prim 
dismalness of my countrymen and cointrywomen abroad, 
when a new arrival entered and deposited himself in an 
empty chair opposite me. The new arrival was English— 
but how different from the English all around!, To begin 
with, he beamed—and nobody else had beamed. In the 
second place, he had exchanged a fusillade of familiar 
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Awarded a Certificate in the Beginners’ Competit.on. 
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badinage (in Italian) with the delighted head waiter, 
Thirdly, he greeted (in German-Swiss patois) the waitress. 
Fourthly, he arose and kissed the hand of the proprietress, 
who had evidently been informed of his arrival, and had 
hurried in to see to his comfort. To her he murmured com- 
pliments in French. And then he sat down to his soup and 
proceeded to address me, although we had not been intro- 
duced. And from that moment I date the inception of one 
of the most interesting friendships of my life—my friendship 
with MacDonald. 

MacDonald and I took rather a fancy to each other, and 
afterwards kept in touch, though we only met at long in- 
tervals. I ran across him several times in Switzerland and 
Italy, and we used to spend an evening together whenever 
he ‘came to London—which was not very often. It was 
entirely by chance that our paths crossed in Milan. We 
had not heard from each other for months, MacDonald, 
who always pub up at the Albergo Francia, had noticed in 
the entrance hall a trunk with a picture of Davos stuck on 
it; and as he knew many people in Davos—as everywhere 
else—he had examined the label, and found my name in- 
scribed thereon, Hence his attack on my bedroom door. 

Fate seemed to have endowed MacDonald with all the 
makings of an ideal career. He was happy, healthy, success- 
ful, and unambitious. As far as I could judge, he had no 
cares. He liked business, and he liked travel. and he liked 
doing nothing—and these amusements he indulged in every 
day with zest. He was a bon viveur. He drove himself 
hard, and I never saw him fatigued. He ought to have been 
worn to a shadow, and instead he was plump and wholesome- 
looking and clear-eyed. 

That was MacDonald when I met him in Milan. 

_ A-year later T was at one of the café tables in the Piazza 
in Venice when a man emerged from the promenading crowd 
and greeted me. It was MacDonald. Our paths had again 
happened to cross. But what a change I beheld in my 
friend! It was tragic. He could still smile, as we shook 
hands; but it was a wan smile: he could still talk rapidly 
and facetiously; but the vivid enthusiasm had gone. * 

We went to dinner, and presently he began to cheer up 
and become more his normal self. But when I proposed to 
go home to bed he demurred vehemently. We took a stroll 
instead. I suggested a gondola. “Too quiet,” said 
MacDonald: “I must walk, or I shan’t sleep.” So we 
walked. It is possible to walk everywhere in Venice. The 
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city is a maze of dark byways and bridges .and silent, lost 
squares. MacDonald led me for miles. And he told me 
what had happened to him. 

After years of uneventful travelling he had suddenly had 
the misfortune to be involved in two serious railway acci- 
dents. They occurred within a fortnight of each other. 
MacDonald himself in both instances came off without a 
scratch, but he had been terribly shaken. Fellow-passengers 
had been killed. And every night, when he retired, he 
either could not sleep, or else, if he did, went through the 
two accidents again, felt the crash, saw the bleeding bodies, 
and suffered a terror and anguish far worse than he had 
actually been conscious of at the time. : 

Next morning I accompanied him to the station, and saw 
him off by the Gothard express. As the train steamed off, 
and he waved to me from behind the window of his com- 
partment, he looked shockingly haggard. Still, I hoped that 
his magnificent constitution (and still more magnificent 
mental equilibrium) would save him, and that presently, his 
ordeal passed, 1 should meet once more the jolly companion 
[ had known. 

It was not to be. His insomnia grew worse. I received 
one or two shaky postcards from him, after I returned to 
England: He wrote once from Reggio, I remember, and 
once from Buda Pesth. Then there was a long silence, and 
then a painfully-composed letter, written by a ship’s chandler 
in Genoa, who was, I knew, a friend of MacDonald, to tell 
me that MacDonald was dead. He had died of pneumonia, in 
the Albergo Francia, Milan. : 

Not long afterwards I was stopping for a night in Milan 
In the Albergo Francia, where I put up, I asked the manager 
to tell me of MacDonald's death. 

The manager, a wizened, hard, little man, softened visibly 
when I said I had known MacDonald, and poured forth a 
long: account of my friend’s last hours. MacDonald, I 
learnt, had turned up, in the course of one of his usual 
itineraries, looking like a ghost, and had announced his 
intention of “doing" the lakes by motor car. It was 
necessary for him to visit clients at Bellagio, Lugano, 
Pallanza, and elsewhere, and he thought that if he went by 
car the long hours in the open air might make him sleepy. 
His insomnia had persisted. It was now an agony. So he 
had hired a Lancia and started on the journey—in bitterly 
cold weather. 

Twenty-four hours later the car reappeared at the door 
of the Albergo Francia, Init was MacDonald—unconsciots, 
He was carried upstairs and put to bed. “We called in the 
best doctors,” said the wizened little manager. “I never 
left his side. Signor, I loved that man. He and I had 
known each other for years and years: he was always 
amicable, always ready to crack a joke. But he never 
uttered a word. He was unconscious all the time. The 
doctors said he had no strength left—nothing to draw upon. 
I was with him when he died. He is buried here at the 
cemetery.” 

And, crouching at the desk of his bureau, with files of 
bills in front of him and ledgers on a shelf at his elbow, that 
Italian hotel manager wept openly, and, by his genuine grief 
convinced me anew that MacDonald had indeed possessed 
that priceless gift, that gift which cannot be cultivated by 
taking thought—the gift of evoking affection. 

Weill, he had my affection; and, looking back, I ask my- 
self why I own no souvenir of this engaging character. 
Why did I never photograph him? How often must I make 
the vow to photograph all my friends, and thus preserve a 
material souvenir of that subtle, immaterial fact—their 
friendship? I sometimes remember and I sometimes forget. 
But at least I have learnt this lesson—that when a portrait 
negative exists it should never be destroyed, Throw away 
landscape and seascape masterpieces, if you like, but never 
throw away a portrait—even a bad one. 

I would exchange all that boxful of futile plates of the 
Milan Cathedral statuary for one of the man who genially 
hammered that morning on my bedroom door. I missed the 
one subject in Milan which, for me, was worth photograph- 
ing—MacDonald. 
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SUN-FLECKED COLUMNS. By E. M. Prat? (California). 
From the London Salon of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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L'ATTENTE., By Leonard Misonne (Belgium). 
From the London Saton of Photography, now open at the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 5a, Pall Mall East, SW. 
See the opposite pa 
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1 HIS very pleas- 
: ing landscape 
will probably 


strike the 
reader as being dif- 
ferent in character from an ordinary photographic rendering. 
He will perhaps ask himself in what way it differs; and 
upon deliberate inspection he will see that it has an 
, abundance of crisp accents both in light and shade. That is 
a very simple summing up; but, in the case of this example, 
all the resources and strivings of one who has “felt” the 
landscape in a certain way and endeavoured to express what 
he has felt amount to little more. : 

‘The “straight” photograph, under the best conditions con- 
ducive to a good rendering of such a subject as this, would 
never give quite the result’ that M. Misonne. has secured, 
though it might give something else equally good. The 
difference is, in fact, one of style. In all photographs of M. 
Misonne there is evidence that he is a stylist. He sees a 
view in his own way. Not only through his own tempera- 
ment, as the hackneyed tag has it, but by the agency of his 
own particular method. It is this individual outlook and 
method that constitutes his style. Internal evidence leads 
the critic to believe that directly, or indirectly, the painted 
picture is at once the inspiration and the objective of this 
style. The spectator, before any one of the pictures by this 
worker, forgets photography, and thinks of pictures in the 
broad sensé; and ‘chiefly of painted pictures or engravings. 

Probably there does not exist elsewhere so striking a case 
of a man using a camera as a landscape painter uses 
palette and brushes. Pride in the production of beautiful 
photographs, as evinced by the average print exhibitor, does 
not exist in this case. Still less is there any grain of that 
loyalty to the modus operandi so valiantly displayed by the 
purists who claim that the negative, as it leaves the drying 
rack, is capable of offering the last word possible in artistic 
picture-making by photography. 

There are, in fact, two different methods of approach. 
One is that of making a photograph that shall be admired 


and honoured as such. The other is that of producing a - 


picture which may or may not be a photograph. When this 
difference is recognised, it is easy to understand how such 
a work as the present must necessarily exhibit the difference, 
as stated at the commencement of this article. 

We. may say what we like as to the particular method 
of work which constitutes the style of ‘‘ L’Attente’’ as long 
as we do not confuse issues by judging it from a photo- 
graphic standpoint. It must be appraised entirely upon its 
merits for conveying the_spirit or mood of the scene as it 
was felt by its author. If it appeals—if we experience in 
is some thrill that accords with previously observed 
phenomena already made part of our consciousness—then it 
has succeeded in conveying its message. And, as in all 
pictures, the message, be it understood, is the artist’s message 
from Nature—not a direct appeal from Nature as an exact 
spmdgction by photography would give it. The direct 
appeal comes to every individual in original observation. 

“TL Attente,”’ therefore, is M, Misonne’s message of his 
emotional observations of this scene on a sunny day in a 
green lane, such as in the Fen district is called a ‘ drove.” 
It tells us, in truth, what his chief impression had been. 
We learn that it was the brilliant sparkle of things in a 
sharp side-lighting, when every object was cut into points 
of light and points of shadow, the one enforcing the other. 
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L'Attente. By Leonard Misonne 


This is the theme upon which the complete symphony is 
built up. " 

In the very charming centre portion occurs the culmination 
of the idea, The woman and the cows dominate, They are 
the irresistible statement, most broadly and plainly expressed. 
All else is consistent. and subservient repetition. . Without 
this group, small as they are, the life of the work goes out. 
The foremost cow, its whole flank reflecting sunlight, is 
backed by a dark bush; the next stands against the dark 
form of the woman, who herself is edged with brightness. 
The third cow is a compact of brightness and darkness. 

The motive is one often enjoyed by those who have been 
fortunate enough to note similar facts in a susceptible way, 
when, in a vista of verdure, the slow-moving cattle come 
into view, shining with the dazzling rays reflected from their 
glistening coats, Stich phenomena are always a joy to the 
artist. They were a joy to M. Misonne. 

The purist may say, ‘‘ Well, all that is possible to pure 
photography’; but the answer is that in “ L’Attente ” there- 
is something more than the mere statement of the theme— 
there is the ‘working out,”” as musicians say. In that 
working out the method of the artist is manifested ; and 
its result brings about the difference from the standard 
camera picture. ; 

‘An ordinary photograph would not have insisted so em- 
phatically upon a crisp demarcation between multitudinous 
points of light and of shadow. It would have been more 
generalised. In actual detail it might have been truer, 
but it would have failed in the larger and more elusive 
truth of impression; namely, that the sunshine laterally 
striking every object gives the scintillating sparkling effect, 
casting a shadow from every point it touches. The tree, 
the hedges, the grass, all being accented by this em- 
phasised cross-lighting, make a setting, an environment, 
which supports and confirms the brilliance of effect in the 
centre group. The whole thing becomes a single idea, a 
synthesis. 

The sky is the least satisfactory part of the work. Had 
it been more luminous and less disposed to adhere to the 
tree, the composition would have been admirable; but since 
it lacks the excellences of the rest, there would have been 
great advantage in trimming most of it away. 

The reader can test the soundness of this argument by 
masking the print with three sheets of paper in the follow- 
ing manner: Cover the upper part down to a line three 
inches from the top; on the left side cover threequarters 
of an inch; and at the bottom three-eighths. It will then 
be seen that the sky gains in interest, luminosity, and 
quality ; whilst the landscape is-even more brilliant in effect 
than before. 


It is a great help to judging the density 

JUDGING of lantern slides during development if we 
LANTERN SLIDES. have a perfectly uniform light by which to 
examine them. One of the best is a piece 

of matt opal glass, which is kept quite clean, and is bound 
up with a light “ safe-light”’ at the side of the dark-room 
lantern. It should be blacked over so as to be quite opaque 
except for a square about 3x3 inches or a trifle larger: so 
that when the lantern slide is held up against it, we see no 
light except what comes through the slide itself. The depth 
of the light filter will depend on the sensitiveness of the plate 


in use: for warm tone lantern plates it may be quite light 


yellow, but black tone plates require it deeper. 
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IN-REDPLYT 


A selection ot those replies that are of more 
general interest is given weekly on this page : 
but all questions are answered by post, 
are accompanied by a stamped a 
envelope and a query coupon from the current 

Enquiries from abroad must contain a 
coupon also, but it need not be from the 
current number, and should be cut from the 
latest issue to reach the enquirer. 

Advice, Criticism, and Information are freely 


f they 
jdressed 


given ; but the following conditions should be tead carefully before applying, as any communication 

which’ does not comply with the rules must be ignored. A Mine 
(1) In every case the correct name and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 

must be given, (2) Every question, and every print for criticism must be sent separately through the 


post, and must be accompanied by a separate stamped addressed envelope. 
made in any case to this rule, except so far as enquiries or prints from Overseas are concerned. 


0 exception can be 
(3) 


Neither eaquiries nor prints for criticism must be enclosed with competition prints, nor can prints 


entered for the Beginners’ Competition be crit 


(4) On the back ef each print sent for criticism 


must be the name and address of the sender, the title (if any), and the criticism coupon from the current 


issue. (5) Enquiri 
and not general. 
outdoor portraiture 


addressed “The Editor of The Amateur Photographer 
E.C.4, and should be distinctly marked “ Query” or ‘C 0 
; but cannot undertake to answer by return of post, nor can we give 


to deal promptly with enquiries ; 


precedence toa iy enquiry, because its sender isin a hurry. 


should be clearly written, on one side of the paper only, and should be specifi 
Such enquiries as “ How can I take interiors? ” or * Can you give me some hints on 
"are too general to be dealt with in this section. 


(6) All envelopes should be 
Photography,” 20, Tudor Street, London, 
cism,” as the case may be. We endeavour 


“First come, first served’ is the rule. 


Films in Africa. 
I aw going out to East Africa shortly, and 
propose to take roll films. What. pi 


effect of scftenin the film. 
G.H,W A, (Gosport). 


It would be desirable to get in touch 
with the makers of the films for advice 
on their use in various climates. If 
you tell them exactly where you expect 
to go, they would let you know to 
what extent it would be ‘necessary to 
have the films specially packed. ‘There 
are some parts of Africa where films 
can be used without any particular 
precautions: there are other parts 
where all sensitive material has to be 
packed in air-tight tins, and exposed 
and developed within a few hours of 
opening the tin. Heat by itself is not 
so troublesome: it is the heat and 
damp combined which do the mischief. 


Stains with Permanganate. 


I accidentally dropped some solution of 
permanganate into a basin in which a film 
was washing, and have a lot of little black 
spots on it ‘around which brownish stains 
radiate. Is there anything I can do to 
eliminate the stains, which print out as 
white marks? LH, (Finsbury Park). 


Oxalic acid solution quickly removes 
permanganate stains. Ten grains of 
oxalic acid to an ounce of water will 
be quite strong enough. The solution 
is very poisonous. After immersion 
in this, until the marks have quite 
disapppeared, the negative must be 
thoroughly well washed. 


A Focussing Enquiry. 

In making the enclosed photograph 1 
focussed it on the ground glass and got it 
very clear; but when the negative was de- 
veloped the picture was all out of focus ex- 
cept just along the bottom, I have several 
time? had the same difficulty. My lens is 
a Ross Xpres 1/4.5. G.F.W. (Ossett). 


It is quite evident that if you are 
sure you focussed sharply, either the 
camera extension has altered from some 
cause or other after focussing, or the 
plates in the ‘slides do not register 
properly with the ground-glass. If you 
focussed on the figure itself, then, 
as it is only parts which were nearer 
to the camera than the figure which 
are sharp, it is plain that the sensitive 
surface of the plate is further from the 
lens than it should have been. A 
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possible, but not very probable, cause 
would be exposing the plate the wrong 
way round, i.c., with its glass side 
towards the lens. We presume you 
realise that with a high-class very 
rapid lens, like the Xpres, you cannot 
get very near and distant objects 
sharply defined at the same time; unless 
you stop down more or less, as the 
subject may require. 


Negatives on Bromide Paper. 
Js it possible*to place bromide paper in the 
ose on it the same as on a 
{ so, is there any means by 
t can be made the same as 
ve? L mean not having the 
image rever: A.W.T. (Norwich). 
From time to time we have had 
rticles describing the use of bromide 
paper in place of plates or films. 
There is no patticular difficulty about 
it, except that the coating on bromide 
paper meant for positive prints, being 
necessarily much thinner in character, 
has not so great a latitude in expo- 
sure, and exposures must be deter- 
mined more accurately to give the 
best results. There is no really satis- 
factory way of making positives on it 
direct, which is, we gather, the pur- 
port of your second enqu When 
used exactly as a plate ‘or film would 
be used, there is no reversal of the 
image (right for left) any more than 
there is with a plate or film. 


Air Bells on Negatives. fe 
I should be glad if you would tell me the 
cause of the blank spots on, the enclosed 
negative? W.0.T. (Castle Cary). 
The exactly circular clear spots on 
the negative are due to air bells. As 
the trouble has only lately arisen, it 
is possible that the water in use is 
more than usually aerated at present. 
If the developer is made up with water 
which has been boiled briskly and 
allowed to get cold without any 
agitation, the air will be expelled, and 
the trouble should disappear. In the 
booklet. “ Panchromatism,” just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ilford, Ltd., they 
int out that where there is trouble 
rom this cause it is usually possible 
to prevent it by pouring the mixed 
developer backwards and forwards 
several times between two large vessels 
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(preferably rough inside, or partly filled 
with broken Bass) so as to make it 
froth as much as possible, and then 
letting it stand until clear, before use. 


The Beginners’ Competition. 
Have gaslight prints any advantage over 
daylight, when entered for the Beginners’ 
Competition, and may prints be masked ? 

T.C. (Mountain A 


printing method 
eginners’ Com- 
daylight nor 


Any photographic 
can be used for the 
petition; and neither 
gaslight prints, as such, would have 
any advantage over the other. There 
is no reason why the prints should not 
be masked, which, after all, is only a 
form of trimming; and trimming of 
some kind or another is almost essen- 
tial if the print is to stand any chance 
of success. 


A Developer for Press Photography. 
What is the formula for the developer used 
by press photographers, which brings out 
more than can be got with the usual brands 
of packet developers? HK. (Malden). 


There is no particular formula which 
will bring out more than any other 
good developer formula. | Some press 
photographers use pyro-soda, as recom- 
mended by the makers of the particular 
plete they employ. Others use metol- 
hydrokinone, and others pyro-metol. 
This last has been put forward as 
giving more detail; but this is based 
on a misapprehension. Most press 
photographers mix up their own de- 
velopers, not because ready-made pre- 
parations might not give them as much, 
but because it is cheaper to do so, and, 
on the whole, more satisfactory to know 
just what one is using. 
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A, DEBATE has recently talcen place 


in these pages, and indeed may 
not have ceased by the time this 

appears, on the subject of 
ght” versus _“‘non-straight” 
photography. It would be tiresome to 
recapitulate all the ingenious aphorisms 
which have been uttered on both sides, 
but one fact seems to me to emerge 
rather strikingly. It is this. There 
are a number of people who find it 
difficult to discover what they call the 
perfect subject. 

I question whether the “perfect ”’ 
subject is discoverable. All one can 
say is that some subjects are better 
than other subjects, and that an 
extraordinary amount of individuality 
crops out in their choice. 


The Girl in the Cave. 


By Herbert C. 


Sa 


In looking 
through the Be- 
ginners’ prints, I 
notice, of course, 
that there are a 
number which dis- 
play technical 
blemishes. These, 
in general, do not 
concern me much. 
What I have to 
discuss is the pic- 
torial rather than 
the technical as- 
pect; although, as 
I have said over 
and over again, 
the two are almost 
alwa inextric- 
ably mingled. But 
putting aside glar. 
ing technical blun- 


ders or defects, 1 find that 
the faults which, so to speak, 
interest me, can be summed up 
broadly under two heading 
(1) Taking the wrong subject, 
(2) taking the subject the 
wrong way. 

Now the advocates of non 
straight photography consider 
that the second of these two 
errors, and, in some instances, 
even the first, can and should 
be corrected in printing. Well, 
for the beginner at any rate, 
I feel that I am on much 
safer ground when I urge him 
to correct them beforehand : 
that is to say, not to fall into 
these errors at all. However, 
he may reply—as did so many 
of the correspondents in the 
recerit controversy—that the 
right subject (implying the 
perfect subject) is so rare 
that it may be said not to 
exist: and therefore that 
correction in printing is 
necessary. 

To my mind, nevertheless, 
the nearly perfect subject. is 
so common that we are wiser 
to concentrate on it, and on 
photographing it, not in the 
wrong way with the arridre 
pensée that we can correct the 
resulting imperfections, but in 
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After the Storm. 
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‘Those eul-viroat bantits in the path of fame.” —Burns. > 


The prints published below are selected from our latest competitions. We are unable 
to forward prints to ‘‘ The Bandit "’ for criticism. 
alone are criticised will be found each week under the heading ‘In Reply ” 


‘The conditions under which prints 


By Albert Rouaut. 


the right way, which leaves nothing to 
correct: or perhaps I ought to say 
which leaves so little that correction, 
with all its dangers, had better be 
eschewed 

Suppose I scrutinise a print like 
‘“‘ After the Storm,” I see that the 
ordinary pictorial photographer would 
hail it’ as an example of a picture 
which is imperfect, and which might 
be made more perfect. He would say 
that clouds ought to be printed-in, and 
that the foreground might be slightly 
toned down. I answer that it would 
be almost impossible to achieve these 
two alleged improvements without their 
being unpleasantly evident. 

Perhaps “almost impossible” is too 
strong a phrase: I can merely state 
that, although I think it would be pos 
sible, it is done so seldom that one 
begins to doubt its possibility. For 
the beginner at any rate to be told 
that he should print-in clouds is a 
dangerous doctrine. The job requires 
a degree of taste and skill which is 
generally beyond him, and with whose 
cultivation he has no concern at first 
His chief concern is to find subjects 
which do not need these tinkerings. 

Here, however, is manifestly a sub 
ject. (‘After the Storm”) with an 
ugly sky. What is to be done? My 
reply is: Nothing. In the first in 
stance, had the plate been properly 
exposed and developed, the sky would 
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Foliage in Springtime. 


not have been $0 blank. There would 
have occurred a slight differentiation 
in the tone of the sky and the snow, 
and this in itself would have ren 
dered the printing-in of clonds un 
necessary. That is point 
No. 1. 

Point No. 2 is that even 
suppose the blank sky 
could not have been re- 
medied by exposure in 
the first instance (and I 
decline to admit this), it 
is clear that there were 
probably about fifty other 
pictures ready waiting 
for this photographer 
within a radius of perhaps 
a hundred yards. Why, 
then, should he have con- 
fined himself to taking this 
one? This quaint village 
under the snow must have 
been rich in points of 
view, the compositions 
seen from which required 
little or no sky. I merely 
throw out this idea as a 
hint that the fuss made 
about remedying a picture 
after it is taken is often 
much ado about nothing : 
and this ado might have 
been saved either by not 
taking the picture at all 
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or by taking it more efficiently. 
I do not say that I taboo 
printing-in clouds and shading 
down high lights, These re- 
medies can be administered 
highly photographically — and 
very skilfully. But I am con- 
vinced that people are relying 
on them to cure faults which 
ought never to have been com- 
mitted. Moreover, there is a 
lot of crotchety shading down 
and so forth done which is 
quite unnecessary. I believe 
that what is worth doing is 
worth doing well, but that does 
not debar me from being doubt- 
ful, when I see something 
extraordinarily well done, 
whether it was, at the outset, 
worth doing. 

Here is a print called ‘The 
Girl in the Cave.” It i 
example of photography’ 
bilities, albeit I do not think 
its author need have had the 
figure quite so out of focus. 
What evidently attracted him 
was less the © portrait possi- 
bilities than the charnr of the 
lightin Both as a_ portrait 
and as a pose, in fact, the 
figure is far from satisfactory. 
The lighting, contrariwise, is 
delightful. But I can imagine 
some of my friends saying that 
it is a pity the author did not 
tone down his foreground in 
printing. 


By Richard Wm. Herding, TO my mind, the anthor 


ought to have got that fore- 
ground into better order before ever 
he exposed his. plate. Part of the 
object of toning down the foreground 
is to lessen its niggling detail. The 
high light itself is pleasing, but its 
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scattered spottiness offends u: That 
spottiness should have been visible to 
the photographer, and, unless I am 
much mistaken, he could have put it 
me of the 
K rubbish 
h was lying the Instead he 
seems to have confined his attention to 
the figure. 

There he fell into a very common 
photographic pitfall. Werhave to look 
at the whole of our subj not alone 
at that part of our subject which 
interests us. We haye to cultivate 
the knack of observing eve ing. that 
is going to appear in the negative, and 
of foreseeing with reasonable accuracy 
how it is going to turn out in the print, 

Such details as those ugly sticks and 
twigs are details which properly should 
be remedied at the time of exp 
and the. man who gets into the way of 
ing on printing to remedy them, 
is merely being lazy and shirking part 
of his task. He is in danger of not 
cultivating sufficiently. the argus eye 
which his craft demands, nor the seli- 
criticism in the matter of composition. 

T turn to a print which has been sent 
in without a title, and which therefore 
I call ‘*Foliage in Springtim Tt 
might be “Foliage in Autumn,” but 
as there are no leaves on the ground, 
and as the leaves on the trees are of 
such a pleasingly light tone, I have 
umed that spring was the season in 
which it was taken. It may seem a 
confession of weakness to allow that 
this might be either spring or autumn 
foliage; but we photographers at the 
present time are concerned not with 
colour as such, but with tone values 
and contours, and I do not- know that 
it matters very much. 

At all events, this worker has chosen 
a difficult but very interesting theme. 


a 
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A COUNTRY SCENE, BY SERGT. G. BELL. 
From the Beginners’ Competition. 


It is difficult because it is spotty. But 
that also is why it is interesting, 

One asks oneself in what way the 
devotée of oil printing could or would 
have improved this print. He might 
possibly have altered its contrasts, but 
that could really quite adequately be 


done by the choice of suitable paper. 
As readers of U'he Amateur, Photo- 
grapher and Photography know, by 
means of the various grades of gas- 
light paper which are on the market, 
we can get at will from the same 
negative a very harsh, a moderately 
bright, or a dull print. Then again, 
different processes give us different 
degrees of contrast. The average 
gaslight paper, for instance, would 
give a distinctly more brilliant print 
than p.o.p. 

I think this photographer could 
reduce the high lights in the sky which 
shows through the branches. It would 
be palpably absurd to suggest the 
printing-in of clouds; all that might 
be done would be to take off the 
extreme whiteness of these sky patches, 
which compete in interest with the 
white specks on the leaves. 

All this is allowable: but, to put it 
crudely, is it worth the fag? My own 
inclination would be to trim off about 


‘an ineh-at-the top “of this print, and 


thus get rid of the sky and pull to- 
gether the interest. I realise that the 
photographer may retort that the up- 
right shape of his picture is essential, 
and that making it squarer upsets the 
composition. If that be so, I might 
answer that by choosing some very 
slightly different viewpoint he could 
have got his upright without the gaps 
of sky, which is surely an easier remedy 
than the difficulties involved in the 
oil process. 
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I mention the oil process because of 
its popularity, and because it is 
typical. All over England there seem 
to be workers using the oil process just’ 
for the fun of altering tone values. I 
doubt the soundness of this, even with 
advanced workers, but I am pretty sure 
that for beginners it is a definitely 
dangerous course. In point of fact, I 
only know of about a half-dozen oil 
print enthusiasts who turn out work 
the fineness of which is directly com- 
parable to that of a good bromide or 
platinotype. Incidentally, perhaps the 
Editor may~permit me to break through 
the usual etiquette by remarking that 
our own ‘‘ Walrus’’ is one of these 
masters. 


In conclusion, I reproduce an 


amusing effort called ‘‘ Peace, Perfect 
Peace.” I do not see how a thing of 
this kind could be improved in any 
way whatsoever. It is a case of take 
it or leave it. The humour and the 
charm are in the subject and its pre- 
sentation: to try and touch it up or 
fake it would be to ruin it. I like 
“Peace, Perfect Peace.”’ It is one of 
the few prints which have reached me 
lately that deal with child life in a 
manner which is both amusing and 
tender. As my readers know, I object 
to the kind of funny child photograph 
which makes game of the subject. 
“Peace, Perfect Peace,” does not do 
that) There is a loving touch about 
it which is very engaging, and I hope 
we shall see more from the same author, 


British Photographic Lenses—The Finest Made. 


S there are still many members of the public, photo- 


graphers and otherwise, who do not seem to 
realise the fact that the best British-made lenses 
are at least equal to those made in any other 
country whatsoever, the letter which Mr. John 
Stuart, of Ross, Ltd., sent to Zhe Times the other day, 
quoting ert evidence in support of. this. view, should 
have its effect in removing misconceptions. The letter was 
called” forth by an extraordinary statement niade by Sir 
Robert. Hadfield, to the effect that ‘his expert friends 
told him we still had to go abroad for the best lenses,” 
Whether photographie lenses were meant or not, we cannot 
say; but if they were, then we can only remark that Sir 
Robert’s expert friends have not kept themselves up-to-date 
in the matter, x 
Mr. Stuart quoted Dr. Atkin Swan, very happily. Dr. 
Swan, as is well known, played a very important part in 
connection with aerial photography : and in his presidential 
address to the Royal Photographic Society he stated : ‘‘ Our 
lenses have proved that we beat the Germans out and 
out in flatness of field, in evenness of illumination and 
definition. Before deciding to make that statement I took 
the trouble to have it verified, and I have had it verified 
from official sources. I think it has been my lot to work 
with every variety of German lens, but I can honestly say 
in this respect they are easily outpaced by Messrs. us 
Another authority with exceptional opportunities for learn- 
ing the facts of the case as far as the quality of the British 
product is concerned, is Captain Hetherington, R.A.F., 
who was intimately engaged in the provision of lenses for 
the Air Force. Writing on this topic, Captain Hethering- 
ton says: ‘With regard to the question of superiority of, 
British lenses, I feel a statement upon this point will be 
of interest to the photographic trade generally.  Prac- 
tically all the lenses used in the R.A.F. for aerial photo- 
raphy have been designed in England during the war 
or this special purpose. From fair comparative tests which 
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have been made, these have been found to be superior to 
any enemy lenses, including those of Zeiss and Goerz, which 
have been used in the German Air Service, That is a fact. 
T am not talking sentiment.” 

It is a great pity that Sir Robert Hadfield was not more 
explicit, A general charge flung at the entire national 
product is a thing that is very easily made, and one which, 
from its very diffuseness, cannot be specifically shown to 
be false. The only reply that is usually possible is one 
which takes the line of the two quotations we have printed. 
These come from people who have had altogether excep- 
tional means of judging, and who, also, are quite free from 
any business connection with any of our manufacturing 
opticians. What they have written can be confirmed, as 
far as their experience goes, by photographers themselves ; 
but, as we have had occasion to point out elsewhere, the 
critical examination of a lens is by no means a simple 
task. If it were, we should hear a good deal less than 
we do of “wonderfully good” lenses, which, on examina- 
tion, merely prove to be lenses which, thanks to a com- 
paratively small stop or narrow angle of view, will give 
fine definition. Ajlens, it should not be forgotten, may 
give a very sharp picture and yet be a bad lens. 

In every case in which we have been able to pit the 
best British-made anastigmats against the best of their 
foreign competitors, taking lenses including an equal angle, 
made to cover the same size of plate, and working at the 
same stop, the home product has absolutely held its own. 
This toe hoped, therefore, that in future, British photo- 
graphers will make a point of purchasing apparatus fitted 
with such lenses; and we do not base their claim on any 
sentimental reason, but simply on the fact that while they 
are quite as good as the foreign product, they have the 
added and very real advantage of being produced at a 
factory within reach of the user, should he require any 
information as to its working or use, or any alteration or 
adjustment of its components. 
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: z The Editor is not responsible for 


BRILISH-MADE APPARATUS, 
:. Gutherless’s experience in Norway is interesting. 
In Belgium recently I found the shops full of British plates 
and papers, Kodak films, and Johnson’s chemicals. In, one 
very full window the only Continental product visible was 
Gevaert’s, a Belgian make. Yours, etc., | TOURIST. 


MR, ELWIN NEAME'S PICTURES, 

Sir,—With reference to Mr, Elwin Neame’s picture of 
“The Bather,’’? is not the stool on which the girl is sitting 
rather obvious? Also one gets an impression that she is 
seated on the surface of deep water, and not on the sand. 
The distant water seems much shallower than that in the 
foreground. 

Is it not preferable to follow Mv, Ward Muir in_ his 
“straight” path, rather than to attempt so obvious a fake 
as ‘The Bather ’’? Yours etc., 

F. HAL. JOHNSTON. 


THE IDEAL CAMERA. 

Sir,—Continuing the discussion on the ideal camera, I 
must say I heartily agree with your correspondent ‘‘ Theta *’ 
on the all-round superiority of a reflex camera. 

To me, one of its chief advantages is in snapshot work; 
as with a hand camera of the ordinary type, one experiences 
great difficulty in keeping a moving object in focus, however 
slowly it is moving. At least this is what I have found, 
and, eventually, I realised that in such cases a reflex was 
indispensable. 

Compared with am unwieldy stand outfit, the bulkiness 
and weight of a reflex are practically negligible. As your 
correspondent remarks, the photographer who objects to the 
weight of a reflex cannot desire to get the best possible 
results from his hobby. Yours, etc., 

J. D. CARDNO. 


DEFINITION. 

Sir,—A note on ‘Accurate Focussing” in The Amateur 
Photographer and Photography of September 3rd, again 
raises the question as to the true criterion of sharpness in 
a photograph. Many tables of depth of focus have been 
prepared, based on a circle of diffusion ygth of an inch in 
diameter; but, as the writer of the note referred to justly 
concludes, these are misleading and without real value. 

Cannot a better and more useful standard of sharpness be 
set up? Something that shall be really helpful to the 
photographer, and give him a reliable guide to the class of 
result he may expect ? Some years ago in this journal, 
endeavoured to show that the circle of diffusion to be per- 
mitted should bear some proportion to the focal length of 
the lens used; and that, if this be made the criterion, some 
useful rules can be suggested to help the pbulpareppet who 
is seeking to produce some particular style of work. 

We must first settle on what may be regarded as ‘ sharp.”” 
I take it that if the circle of diffusion is so small as to be 
unnoticeable at the usual distance of view it will pass: and 
that the usual distance of view for a 10in. x 8in. print is 
very different from that for a 3gin. x 2)in. The former, 
one will look at from a distance of a couple of feet, while 
the latter may be examined with a reading glass at a dis- 
tance of a few inches only. ‘The normal distance is, in 
fact, never less than the focal length of the lens which made 
the negative, if the picture is a direct print, and is more 
usually about 14 times that length. 

It will be found that if the circle of diffusion is more 
than of the focal length of the lens, it can be dis- 
tinguished at this distance of view, while if it is less than 
i i no longer noticed. ‘This, then, gives us a definite 
criterion for a “sharp” photograph, i.¢., one in which the 
circle of diffusion in the negative is not greater than pee 
of the focal length of the taking lens. It matters not how 
much the picture is enlarged, it will still be sharp; as with 
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each successive enlargement one adopts a viewpoint farther 
and farther from the print. And this, I take it, is the 
degree of sharpness to be aimed at in ‘record’? photo- 
graphy. It corresponds to a circle of diffusion goin. dia- 
meter, when using a Sin. Jens. 

But the ayerage photographer would hardly be pleased 
if his negatives were all sharp to this extent. He actually 
wants some diffusion of definition in the subordinate planes 
of his pictures to assist the aerial perspective. For general 
work, then, x; will be found a suitable fraction; it will 
yield much more satisfactory results than jghy, and such 
definition will generally be considered ‘‘ good.” ‘This is 
the same as our old friend the circle of diffusion ;goth of 
an inch diameter with a Sin. lens. 

The man with pictorial ambitions will usually prefer to 
exceed the amount of differentiation of planes which can 
be obtained with a diffusion circle of 545 of the focus. Take 
Clarence Ponting’s picture, ‘‘My Lady's Garden,” repro- 
duced in your issue of September drd, as a case in point. 
No one would call it a ‘‘fuzzygraph” ; yet, where the 
light shines through the foliage to the left of and somewhat 
agar the lady’s head, and again in the upper left hand 
corner, there ‘are diffusion circles which, allowing for the 
difficulty of measuring from a screen reproduction, and the 
uncertainty as to the relative focus of the lens used, appear 
to be about fy of the focal length. This corresponds to 
zoin. diffusion circle with a Sin, lens, and may, perhaps, 
be labelled ‘‘ naturalistic’’ definition. p 

There remains the fuzzygraph. Double the above diffusion 
circles, and in most cases they become aggressive. In the 
hands of an expert they are esate justifiable, but 
more usually they are better avoided. So, to complete our 
list, and-for occasional careful use, the proportion is 45 
of the focal length, called ‘‘ fuzzy,” 

Can any useful conclusion be drawn from all this? I think 
so. Taking Mr, Ponting’s picture as the text, I will sup- 
pose that Hie had set himself a problem somewhat in this 
form: “My principal subject is watt. from the camera, and 
behind her is a background 100{t, away. I want to produce 
“naturalistic” definition in that background while the 
principal figure is sharp. I am using a Sin. lens. © What 
stop must I use? And the mathematical experts among my 
yeaders will work out that the stop was about i/5, But I 
do not know that Mr. Ponting works a din. lens. Perhaps 
he carts about a huge outfit and smothers himself under a 
focussing cloth behind a 15in, objective. So be it. Then 
I venture to suggest he stopped down to about £/15, and I 
think the mathematicians aforesaid will bear me out in this 
contention also. 

Now, I would draw attention to the fact that the actual 
diameter of the stop necessary in each case is lin., and the 
law which will be iound to run through any examples which 
may be worked is that the type of definition is related, not 
to the f/- number of the stop, but to its actual diameter in 
inches, varying, of course, with the distance of subject, and 
such like, but not altering for lenses of different focal 
length. And that, with the class of subject similar to the 
picture discussed, if the lens aperture is 4in. the background 
will be to all intents and purposes as sharp as the more 
important objects in the foreground; that a fin, stop is 
perfectly safe in the hands of most people, while the expert 
may use a lin, stop and secure good differentiation of 
planes, and the fuzzy man must have a larger lens of, say, 
Qin. diameter to produce the results dear to his heart, w ‘h 
results are quite outside the ecope of the little cameras— 
Ensignettes and such like. 

If anyone is interested in the formule applicable to this 
subject; I would refer him to my article, ‘The Influence 
of Aperture,’ published in The Amateur Photographer, 
November 24th, 1908, where the matter was treated in some 
detail. Yours, etc., 

FRANK H. JEFFREE. 
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‘A SIMPLE STAND CAMERA 
SHUTTER, 


HOPELESSLY broken shutter is 

a thing to fill the average 

amateur photographer’s heart 

with dismay. in these days of peace 
and high prices. 

It was such an incident that caused 
the writer much thought and a few. cut 
fingers in trying to devise something 
more than a mere makeshift for, a 
shutter, and yet one comparatively easy 
to construct. A little ingenuity and 
experiment resulted in a serviceable 
instrument at a cost of some 2d. or 
Sd., and reference to the accompanying 
sketch shéuld convey some idea of its 
construction. If the following 
details are followed, any 
“handy man'’ can easily 
make one for himself, 

The materials required are 
a few pieces of jin, thick 
wood, some jin. wire pins or 
brass screws, a few in. wide 
strips of thin brass or stout 
tin, 

The size of the shutter de- 
pene upon the width of the 
lens on to which it fits. We 
will suppose the lens is lin. 
wide; but, of course, this sizé 
is taken only for convenience, 
atid may be anything.  Con- 
struct the base from a piece 
of xin, thick wood, Sin, wide, 
or 4in. wider than the lens 
width, and 5in, long, or three 
times the lens width, plus din. 
Trim up squarely, and smooth 
with sandpaper. Mark the 
exact centre, and, with com- 
passes, strike a circle equi- 
distant from each side and 
top and bottom, exactly to fit 
the outside rim of the lens. 
Cut away the wood inside the 
circle with a centre bit, key- 
hole saw or penknife, making 
a hole which fits the lens 
tightly. 

The next job consists of making the 
grooves in which the moving part 
slides. hese can either be cut out 
from the solid or built up—the latter 
will be found by most workers by far 
the easier method, 

Each side needs two strips of 4in. 
wood the exact length of the base, one 
being gin. wide and one jin. wide. It 
is important that these should be 
perfectly true and smooth, or the 
shutter will not work easily. Glue or 
screw these strips to the base, each one 
flush with outside edge, thus making a 
groove running from top to bottom at 
either side of the base jin. deep and 
gin. wide. 


Practical Hints for the Home Worker written 


by Home Workers. 


Short articles on home-made apparatus or accessories of 
a novel description by readers of Lhe Amateur Photographer 
and Photography ace invited for this page and will be paid 
for at current ratesif published. Articles should be concise 
and preferably illustrated by diagrams or photographs. 


The sliding part, or shutter proper, 
is composed of two wooden slabs held 
apart by metal strips and sliding in 
the grooves. Here again, the projec- 
tions to run in the grooves may either 
be cut from the solid or built up. For 
the latter method, cut two pieces of 
zin. board jin. deeper than the lens 
width, or 1$in. deep, and width to fit 
easily betiveen the grooves. Cut two 
more pieces the same depth but fin. 
narrower. Screw or gglue each of the 
smaller pieces in the centre of the 
larger, leaving Jin. projection each side. 

The next job is to fix the two slabs 
foxethier, leaving the aperture through 
which the exposure is made. A con- 


venient size for this opening will be 
something a little smaller than the lens 
width, in this case say lin. Take a 
fsin. wide strip of brass or stout tin, 
and file off two pieces, each about 2in. 
long. Drill two holes at the end to 
take tin. screws, and screw them to 
the slabs, as shown in the sketch. 

For the motive power a piece of 
elastic is used, fixed to a nail or screw 
at each side of the top of the base. 
Drive a screw in the top sliding panel 
just below the centre, leaving the top 
projecting about jin. in which the 
elastic can engage. 

Now, if the sliding panel be pulled 
down, obviously the elastic will make 
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it spring back at a good speed, but a 
stop is needed to prevent the panel 
sliding right out. For this cut a piece 
of brass about gin, long, tapering to a 
point at one end, and screw this by 
the wider end to the lower panel (see 
sketch). Slide the panel up until the 
lower part completely covers the lens 
aperture, and drive a tack in the base 
immediately above the projecting brass 
point. 

This will prevent the panel sliding 
out, but there is still danger of the 
panel rebounding and so uncovering 
the lens after an exposure. ‘To over- 
come this a spring similar to that in an 
umbrella handle will answer admirably. 
This can easily be made from a hairpin, 
and a reference to the sketch will show 
exactly what is needed. 

The final item is a catch to hold the 
panel down. Here again an umbrella 
spring will fill the bill. Cut a brass 
strip about lin. long, file into the shape 
of a catch, bore a hole just below the 
centre, and screw to the left-hand side 
of the base so that the catch’ will 
project over the panel. Push the panel 
down until the top covers the lens, and 
put a small screw in the panel where 
the cach can get a firm hold (see 
sketch). Make a small umbrella spring 
about lin, long and fix as shown in 
the diagram. 

To set the shutter, pull down the 
panel until the catch engages in the 
screw and is held in place by its spring. 
To take the snapshot, simply press the 
catch spring, which will release the 
catch and allow the panel to fly up. 


PRINTING A NARROW WHITE 
BORDER FROM FILM 
NEGATIVES. 


EING very partial to prints with 

narrow white borders I always 

use ‘‘Kodak Kodaloid” masks, 
‘but with three very smooth surfaces— 
the support glass, negative, and mask 
—I have found them awkward to 
handle, especially when the film has 
‘a tendency to curl. 

In order to save time, and also to 
economise paper (being able to use 
paper the same size as the negative, 
with the certainty of getting the 
border even all round), P ihave per- 
manently bound down the masks to 
the support glass on three sides. This 
enables the negative to be slipped 
underneath the mask, and held firmly, 


_on the principle of the slip-in mount. 


I find that passe partout binding is 
better than anything elsc for the pur- 
pose. The outside edges of the mask, 
which, in the small sizes, are usfally 
5x4, should be trimmed on the three 
sides that are to be bound, till they 
are only a little larger (say, one-eighth 
of an inch), than the outside measure- 
ments of the negative; on the other 
side only the part which actually 
makes the white border should be left. 

The mask can then be bound down 
flat and tight. If the binding over- 
laps the edges of the glass, it is better 
to trim it off when dry, otherwise the 
glass, if a tight fit, will not drop into 
place against the rebates of the print- 
ing frame, J.W.Q. 
Pacha 
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GENTLEMAN who describes himself as an ass, 

and qualifies it with a truly shocking adjective, 

writes to inform me that for a few years he has 

been on an exterminating tour, and it has certainly 

3 had a disastrous effect on his spelling. He finds 

on his return that his camera has developed rheumatism 

(and so, alas; have I), and that the focussing is stiff (as is 

my arm, likewise). On all these accounts I offer him my 

sympathy, but I cannot comply with his request to tell him 

which is the best soft-focus lens to counteract the stiff 
focussing. 

x * # 

I believe there are such things as soft-focus lenses, because 
some years ago a man protested to me with potent oaths 
that he had a lens made of such soft glass that he could 
make dents in it with his finger tip, and I should think the 
definition given by it-was as soft as his brain, I think there 
must be other sorts of solt-roed lenses, too, for I have 
heard even photographic editors say that it is with such 
instruments the Americans knock spots off us. I have never 
got any really good results with a soft-focus lens, never any- 
thing as good as I have obtained with the ordinary shilling 
lenses I generally use, Perhaps this is because I have never 
used a soft-focus lens, I have had lenses whose focus was 
not only soft, but could only be described accurately as 
rotten; but this was not intentional. 

x % # 

It seems to be a most expensive operation to get the genuine 
quality into these lenses; it costs a pile of money, and has 
to be put in very carefully, in the right quantity, and just 
on the proper spot. The effect is got by a patent soft-focus 
solution, the formula for which is really a trade secret, and 
is not (as some suppose) truthfully disclosed in the patent 
specification. There are plenty of soft-focus lenses that are 
not softened by this solution, but are soft simply by reason 
of their low pedigree. You see it is quite possible to know 
a good deal about a particular sort eile, even if you have 
never had one. Qn second thoughts, I think I-am wrong 
about the solution, because it is really done by a ring on 
the lens. You watch the image on the focussing screen, 
and it is as hard and sharp as a lawyer; then you turn the 
ring, and it puts a lot of razzle-dazzle all over the image, 
and makes you squint like anything. 

Z ex O# 

Retuming to the gentleman suffering from rheumatoid 
arthritis in the camera joints, I can understand his feelings. 
I have been in the same hole myself. After a long interval 
I set to work on some enlargements recently. This was not 
because I like the job. Even when my luck is in, and the 
apparatus in the good working order resulting from use, it 
takes me so long to rig up my enlarging fakements that. by 


“the time the edifice is complete it is time to start taking it 


to bits again. The consequence is that the longer I have 
refrained from enlarging the more reluctant I am to resume 
it; and I would not have done so on this occasion but that 
someone who has been waiting for some prints only about a 
couple of years, or perhaps four, or maybe six at the outside, 
told me that if he did not get them in three days I might 
as well see about buying myself a good epitaph. This set me 
oing. It was like lighting a fire under a reluctant mule. 

ut with the best intentions in the world I could not get 
my enlarging apparatus ready within the time limit. It 
took me nearly the three days to find the condenser, which 
I finally discovered hidden away in a corner of the dark 
room behind a screen of cobwebs. 

* * * é 

Then, again, the actual finding of the condenser was but 
a small achievement, It took me a very solid day to take 
it to pieces and scoop out the dead flies, to scrape the lichen 
off. the glasses, and shovel the rust off the rustless iron. 


Pifie 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, “to talk of many things.’” 


October 8th, 19r9- 


A 


eeoo0 


Another week was spent in putting it together. This will 
surprise no one who has tried to screw a thin flexible metal 
ving on to a nine inch glass, shedding chips off its edges 
every few seconds. Then I ransacked the house from garret 
to cellar looking for a piece of ground glass before I re- 
membered that I had smashed it three years ago. My 
favourite incandescent mantle had evidently been taken from 
its box and replaced by what looked like toothpowder. It 
was ridiculously understating the case to say that the bellows 
of my enlarging camera had sagged; they had super-sagged, 
yea, and more also; and when I looked up the remedy in 
my own treatise on “The Care and Repair of Apparatus,” 
I found that I must give them three coats of thin warm 
lue inside, allowing a week between coats for drying. 

eing able to find no glue I let the bellows Cae They put 
the apparatus out of action, but even if they had been all 
right there was a round dozen of other infirmities that were 
individually capable of doing the same thing. 


* €)¥ 
The perspicacious reader may wonder why, lon; before 
this, my epitaph had not come under requisition. He need 


wonder no longer. With my usual prudence and foresight 
the enlargements for my bloodthirsty threatener had been 
done ‘in the trade,”’ and handed to him in due time. He 
said it was a jolly good thing for me that I had done them. 


But I hadn't. 
a er) 


In calm security I continued my campaign against the 
apparatus. I hada brisk and prolonged skirmish with the 
dark slide, which seemed to be the most promising item in 
the outfit. It had come unglued in a few places, well know- 
ing that I had no glue, but quite unaware that I could cook 
its goose with some china cement, which had flatly refused 
to do anything with china, but held on to that dark slide 
like grim death. There were four turn-buttons on that: slide, 
but they were immovable till I took a hammer and cold 
chisel to them, and when I had finished they were all auto- 
matically spinning round like catherine wheels. I had to 
sprinkle sand ae them to stop them. Then there were 
two sticks of bent brass that slewed round to keep the draw- 
out from flying out when I was otherwise engaged. I say 
there were two. One had completely disappeared, and the 
other came off in my hand like the handles of cups in the 
hands of a truthful domestic. Anyhow I stuck to that dark 
slide till there was not a single thing about it that could be 
called seriously defective. I was quite proud of the job till 
I found it was not the right slide at all. It was one that 
had long been discarded as being beyond hope, and the 
yeal slide, when ultimately I found it, was in perfect working 
order. We will now unite in singing “These little things 
are sent to try us.” 

* eX 

What I particularly want to know is why brass should 
be used for any purpose whatever. Surely it is possible to 
find a metal which will not transform itself inside a week 
from golden solidity into a pinch of dirty dust. Yet makers 
of photographic apparatus take a fiendish delight in piling 
on as much brass as they can. They artfully lacquer it to 
make it hold together till it is sold, and then the lacquer 
evaporates and tho brass disintegrates while you watch it. I 
believe they would use nothing but brass, except that they 
know that their well-seasoned mahogany will promptly warp 
and cause even greater havoc, What you buy as a flat. base- 
poard will resolve itself into a wooden cylinder before the 
varnish has left off being tacky. In my experience a good 
deal can be done with stamp edging, string, and hairpins, 
but the apparatus looks so untidy when you have treated it. 
It looks more like a bad hospital case. S my heart goes out 
to the poor fellow whe came back from the wars and caught 
sight of his camera. Tue Waxrus. 
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Bromide fe Lane 


NEW GRADE just introduced of 
Illingworth’s popular de Luxe series 
, of Bromide Papers. 


A double-weight paper with a carbon 
or velvet-like surface, which retains the 
appearance of a wet print, and when toned 
gives results like sepia carbon on cream . 
transfer paper. 


TTUVUUTORTOV TONE OOOO TUORUOTIOV TOTO TUG TOVTOITE TO UILOIOLIUOUU TUTTI LLOLIO LEME Leoeeoe ELLE Leoe CODD 


THIS paper has just that added 
brilliancy in the shadows that 
means so much to a good portrait. 


Untoned, the results have a vellum- 
like and distinctive appearance 
superior to anything yet produced. 


Sole Manufacturers: - 


THOMAS ILLINGWORTH & CO., LIMITED, 
PARK ROYAL, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W.10. 


SOUHULINUNLUUUUNAUUVUNUUUVUE 000000 ALOUETTES 


Of all Dealers. Of all Dealers. 


eT TT TT TTT Tis 


The Sign of Efficiency. 


AUT UUHUUUTTULUUUICUUTUCORUUGLLULALLOLUULOLELOL 


UT 


TRADE WARK. 
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Develop with Clarocit ae 


Warm Water. } a IVORETTES 


The AUTOTYPE CARBON PRO- 


‘are daint: ensiti S 
CESS is simple and inexpensive, | THE designed cl ces ae etn 
and by it Permanent prints may q my = 
y ordinary photographic papers. 
be made in a range of 30 colours, [| IMAGE : 
including Browns, Blacks, Blues, i : : PB are ne easily worked 
Greens, Reds, ete. of your Lens, View Finder, an papers—they do not curl 
Eyeglasses, Spectacles, or _cockle- on drying—they re- 
nae Binoculars, Telescopes, \} quire neither mounting nor 


To test the simplicity and beauty | Shaving Mirror, etc. trimming. 
of the process send 4d. stamps for Ask your dealer for them, or, 
exposed paper ready for develop- WILL NOT INJURE THE SURFACE if he does not stock them, we 
t, and illustrated sheet “Hi OS TRE MOeT -DERIGATE - OF will send them direct, post f 
ment, and illustrated sheet ow | GLASSSURFACES AND PREVENTS | a irec » POS Ree, 
it is done.” | CONDENSATION. on receipt of P.O, Sold in 1/6 
ve packets. Say whether Glossy, 


Sold in Pencils fitted in Silyer-plated Matt, or Carbon surface is re- 


Details and Price List with Sample Cases, 1/- each. Also in Tablets at ‘ 2 3 
Print free on application. 1}] 2/6 and 5/- each, of Photographic quired, and give size of Camera. 
Dealers and Chemists. Sample packets not supplied. 


Manufactured oniv by— 


The Autotype Company, TALBOT & HENDRY, 


Wholesale onty 


Sole Makers— 
74, New Oxford St. (1st Floor), 84, Baker Street, Portman Square, KENTMERE, LTD., 


LONDON, W.C.1. LONDON, W.1. 


STAVELEY, WESTMORLAND. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Owing to the removal of restrictions on Platinum imposed by the War, 


PLATINOTYPE np 


SATISTA PAPERS 


are now available in qualities hitherto supplied. For Prints of Distinction 
and Beauty. Sensitised in “Black” ‘and “Sepia.” Amateurs’ negatives 
printed. 
THE PLATINOTYPE CO., 
66, Beckenham Road, 
Penge, London, S.E.20. 


Tel.: Sydenham goo. 
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LILYWHITE 


Offers you the skilled help you 
want as and when you want it 
most. Promptitude and care 
in handling your orders. A 
speciality is made of 


ENLARGEMENTS 


from negatives or copies, the finest 
possible result always, Finishing to 
standard rates or at your own figure 
—at your choice. Send a trial order. 


POSTCARDS 


Just Ask for 
Trade Work List. 


UULTTETTTT CVT TTT TTT TTT 


or 
Speed Photography 


NEOSTIGMAR LENS 
for REFLEX CAMERAS. 


| e Phe 


IBIE CIS 
NEOSTIGMAR 


ele SS 


Descript've booklet wilt 


Ks 


TaN, 


Photooraphic and Collotype (Plain and Coloured) 
Stationers and Publishers please write. We can 
supply the views. 


LILYWHITE LIMITED, 
HALIFAX,——--——YORKS. 


Ty 


> 


ra 


DTAY 


(> 
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; 


& printing service 
op (TILICS 


be sent on application. 


REI Bech Lk 


65 Cornhill, £.C.3 
factories, Khetish Town NW 


Send your exposures 


to the Photo Supplies Ltd 

for treatment. Here you will 

find a reliable and speed 

service ready to interprete ay 
your wisheés.to the letter 


Orders by post receive careful /s 
and intelligent attentio' 4 


PHOTO SUPPLIES I” 


NOTTINGHAM I, PELHAM STREET | 
SWANSEA 8 CASTLE STREET/, 
CARDIFF... 18 HIGH STREET/@ 
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Soe 
CASEZX$S 


WOULD YOU LIKE A REFLEX? 


Many Amateur Photographers experience the need of a Reflex Camera; especially for 
Portraiture, Children, etc., where accurate focussing is difficult, if not impossible. There 
has been a boom in Reflex Cameras during the season now closing. Although there has been 
very few new Cameras, we have succeeded in maintaining a really magnificent selection of 
Reflex Cameras by all the well-known makers. We are now offering a selection of our stock 
at competitive prices. All these Cameras are guaranteed to be in perfect working order. 
= Now is your opportunity to secure a first-class Reflex outfit at a reasonable price. 


}-Plate N. & G. Long Focus Reflex. Extra Long Extension Plate Standard Pressman, Revolving Back Model, Car] 
Model, Focal Plane Shutter, Ross Homocentric Lens, 6in. ‘sear Lens, 6in, Focus, F/4.6, Plate Holders, Leather 
Focus, F/6.3, self contained Changing Box for 12 Plates, Case, in new condition, £22 120, 6a 
Spare Ditto, and Leather Case, a bargain, £17 15s. Postcard Marion Soh, Dailieyer, Stigmatic Lens, F/6, 
late Adams Reflex, Original Model, Ross Zeiss Unar’ 5 Double Plate Holders, Filmpack ‘Adapter, Leather Case, in 
Lens, 6in, Focus, F/s, Rising Front, 3 Double Plate Holders new condition, £31 10s. 
self contained in Camera, £12 15s. y }-Plate Thornton-Pickard Ruby. Revolving Back Model, 
5 5 4.N. & G. Square Reflector, Extra long Extension, Dallmeyer Stigmatic Lens, 1/0, 3 Bookform Slides, Leather 
Revolving Back, Carl Zeiss Series Vila Convertible Protar Case, excellent condition, £18 17s 64 


October 8, 1910. 


Lens, F/6.3, Single Components, rrJin. Focus, Back Com- }-Plate All Briti Ly. Back. ee 
dQ 4 aoe meng: Ee beos. 4-Plate citish Planex, Revolving Back, Deep Focuss- 
ponent can be used, N. & G. 12 Plate Changing Box, Focussing ing Hood, Ross Homocentric Lens, F (6,3; 3 Double. Plate 
| Se mor ae So ae pa ooneion, £29 15s. Holders, Leather Case, first-class condition, £16 15s. 
LSS Bh tk th ainty Scho, Carl Zeiss Tessar Plate Thornton-Pickard Duplex, Ruby, Pxtra Long 
| erg Or Bookform Slides, Leather Case, in new  Fxtension Model, Convertible Watson Fl Lens, 6in 
BS ae Focus, F Single Components 10} ouble 
| mation, £28 «who Refler, Revolving Back, Carl Zeiss Piste Holde teins (Chmipgnctite soho. are 
| at Lens, in. Focus, F/4.5, 3 Double Plate Holders, PERG ne Wales Reel ee 
Filmpack Adapter, Leather Case, new condition, unsoiled, iat ae aan vides et riper i sn 
£31 4s. 9d Bik Sree PEO ber, Shin. Focus, 1/6.3 Sing! 
}-Plate Mentor, Revolving Back Model, fitted with Goers Pa tene fe Bion Sap pons Plate Holders, Leather 
ae ire Rae agus, #5, 3 Denble Plate Holders; Leather plate Ross F dine Reflex ‘Revolving Back Model, Ross 
ase, class c -Pla oldin: 5 ack Model, Ross 
| Pot Perera eee aT ee sack Models Sell: e Lens, F's 6, elt Capping Focal Plane Shutter 
} Cupping Focal Plane Shutter, with Bulb and Time movement, D ie Plate Holders, Leather Case, in new condition 
| oigtlander Heliar Lens, olin. Focus, F/4.5, 3 Bookform 5 LO: " 4 ¥ 
| Mahogany Slides, Leather Case, in new condition, £48 15s. + pas Plans~, Reed a Back Model: Rees Homocentric 
5x4 Go-rz Folding Reflex, Reversing Back, Celor Lens, ens, Gin. Focus, F/6.3, 3 Double Plate Holdersy Leather 
| : ]4.8, 6 Double eats Holders, Filmpack Adapter, Leather recoil Be ace Rellector, Reversing Back Model, 
ASC, ne On io x e" ware Reflector versing Back 4 le! 
| est en a EE a et Piekaed Dalen) RE f (COom Aon ew te Focal Plane Shutter, Long Extension, 3 
volving Ba ‘odel, Unit Self-Cappi card Plane Shutter, Double Plate Holders, Canvas Case, without Lens, £10 15s. 
| Dallmeyer Stig , Thin. Foe 5 x 4 Adams Videx, Revolving Back, Focal Plane Shutter. 
| Holders, Leather Case, in first-cla with Lime, Bulb and Instantaneous movement, Goerz Celor 
| a Britisher, Revolving Ba F /4.3, 2 Double Plate Holders, Changing 
j Reversing Hood, Eurypian Ana condition, £22 15s 


enzie Wishart Envelope Adapter, 
6d. 


12 Envelopes, in 
}-Plate Folding 

Cooke Series Il. Anastigmat Lens, 54ir cus, F Extra Long Ex: 

Double Plate Holders, Case, in new condition, £24 15: ocus, Filmpack 

6 ‘ Plate Adams Folding Minex, Revolving Back, Minex 9 

| Self-Capping Focal Plane Shutter, with Time and Bulb mov Zei 

nt, Busch Glaukar Lens, F /3.1, fitted with Autochrome 

Screen, 4 Special Plate Holders for ordinary or Autochrome Focus, Adams Best Quality 12 

| Plates, Filmpack Adapter, Leather Cas¢, in new condition, ereen, Leather Case, price 

£65 10s. £48 15s. Gd. é 

| }-Plate Voigtlander Vida Revolving Back Model, Self- }-Plate Thornton-Pickard Ruby, Reversing Back Model 

Capping Focal Plane Shutter, Heliar Lens, B/4.5, Extra  Aldis Anastigmat Lens, I /6.3, 3 Bookform Slides, in 

Collapsible Extension Front for Portraiture or near objects, excellent condition, £15 17s. 6d. 

12 Plate Changing Box, Leather Case, £26 12s. 6d. }-Plate Graflex, Revolving Back Model, Extra Long 
4-Plate Watson Argus, 6in. Holostigmat Lens, }*/6.1, 12 ‘tension, Ross Homocentric Lens, 6in. Focus, F /5.6 

Plhic Automatic Changing Box, Leather Case, £14 17s, 6d. Filmpack Adapter, Leather Case, £228 12s, 6d- 


Any of these Cameras can be had on Approval on our well-known terms, all we ask is 
| that you remit us the value of the goods as deposit. If, after seeing the Camera, you 
fancy, and trying it, you find it not altogether what you require, we will send you another, 
or, if preferred, return your deposit without any deduction, except the mere cost of postage. 


SA ANDS HUNTER & Co. Ld. 
sy 37, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Fees CEN 


PRIVATE SALE AND EXCHANGE. 


All advertisements inserted in these columns must be) 
strictly prepaid, and reach the Offices, 20, Tudor Street, 
E.C.4, not latex than first post, Wednesday, for following 
week’s issue. Advertisements are inserted, as far as e 


sible, iz the order received, and those received too 
hie for one issue, or crowded out, are published in the 
first following in which there is spaco, 


Prepaid Private Advertisement Rate : 
4d. per word. Minimum 6d, 


Write for our List, just out, of SECOND- 


HAND Apparatus, post free. 


Postal Orders sent in payment for advertisements}; HUNDREDS OF BARGAINS. QUALITY 
should be made payable to ILIFFE __—-<5_ |RIGHT. ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES. COM. 


AND SONS LTD., and crossed — =~ 
Treasury Notes being untraceable if lost in transit, 


PLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


JES UL. ] Your Camera purchased for CASH, or taken 
SnCu Mem ceistaisasirennil 


DEPOSIT SYSTEM, 


in exchange, Liberal allowances. 


a ae 
Indication thatthe advertiger is wiling to aval nnsett of COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


the Deposit System. For further particulars see “Business 
Notices.”* 


| CAMERAS AND LENSES. 


ADAMS Videx Quartorplate Reflex, Ross Gin, com- 
pound Homocentrie lens £/6.8, fecal-plano shutter, 
speed up to 1-1,000th, revolving back, sky shade, 8 
double slides, spectacle hood, leather ease, perfect. con- 
dition; £17/17, no offers. ander, Lulworth, Mount 
Pleasant Ra., Brondesbury Park, N.W.10. [6865 


Kopas. No. 1 Antographic, Menisens achromatic 
lens, portrait attachment, black leather case, tele- 


We hold a very complete 
stock of materials, in all sizes. 
and can give immediate 
delivery. 


244, HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


scopic tripod, in perfect condition; £5.—72, Greyhound 
Lane, Streatham. [6858 


Rs ©D-V- No. 3, new; £6.—Below. 


ROUCH 13in. Lens, 
stop; what offers ?— 
Rad., Catford, 8.E. 


HL. Parbery, 202, Bellingham 


Ten Gns. for one photograph. 


practically new, diaphtagm|Editor Thomson's Weekly News offers ten 
{eaoz|guineas for best and most unique sport- 


ALF-PLAIH Camera for sale, good lens, slides, and|ing photograph of footballers on field or 


stand, also incandescent en! 


rger to attach ‘back 
of camera.—Anderson, Castle 


Strabane, 


[3058 {at home, team groups, boxing, racing, or any 


DAMS’ Quarter-plate Idento, Zeiss 9in. #/6.3 Jens, |other sporting incidents of an out of the way 


Identoscope, 6 aluminium slides in case, F.P.A., 


screen, perfect condition; £16/10,—A. Hirst, Newton |nature. 


ARBINE, Watch Pocket, 314% 2M Velox 
f . Bib 
ocket, 3Y/ ‘oll fi los) Art 


Hall, Potternewton, Leeds, [6983 


1/6.3 anastigmat, Lukos II. speeded shutte 
sec, to 1-100th, rising’ front, rapid focussing, 5 fe 


1 


All photographs used will be 
for at usual rates. Address— 


Editor, Thomson's Weekly News, 


t to 
infinity, Antingus release, brand-new, hardy used com: | 12, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, London, 


plete in solid leather ca 
perfect order, 45/-.—Steon, 140, New Walk, Leicester. 


» £8/7/6; also V.P.K.. £/7.7,|FC.4, 


Entries close October 25th 


(8960)\Winner will be announced in Thomson's 


1x21 Ensign Reflex, Xprea #/4.5, 2 D.D. slides, 


2216/15: 3%4x21'Nottel folding, Zeiss Tessar| Weekly News of November 8th. 


1/6.3, 6 D.8., 2 cases, £11/11.—Box 14,513, clo Amateur 
Phowgrapher and Photography. (D) (7000 


.P. Half-plate Triple Extension Field Camera, 
L _roller-blind shutter, 4 double dark slides, case, 
tripod; also Cooke £/6.5 lens, 8'4in. focus (with ext 
sion Jens to 13.2in.), complete outfit, all in new con- 
dition; £16.—Box 14,591, clo Amateur Photographer 
and Photography. [7027 


OR Sale, 1a folding Goerz, Dagor Series IIT. 1/6.8, 
fully speeded Capax shutter, perfect conditon ; take 
£12.—Write F:V.0,, Box 4,589, clo Amateur Photo- 
grapher and Photography, (7016 


ALF-PLATE Thornton-Pickard Double Extension 

Camera, Beck symmetrical lens, roller-blind shut- 
ter, 1 D.D. slide, tripod, and canvas bag, very. little 
used; £6/10.—Below, 


"7 <5 Rapid Euryscope Lens, 1/6, with diaphragm, by 
Perken, Son, and Co. £4; 2 Thornton-Pickard 
half-plate_D.D. slides, £1: deposit—Box 14,587, clo 
Amateur Photographer and Photography. [7012 
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:} DEPOSITS : 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The attention of Advertisers is cailed to the 
fact that Deposits are now dealt with at 


20, Tudor St., London, E.C.4, 


to which address all communications relating 
to deposits should be directed 


Bin. Zeiss Tessar 1/4.5, in Compur shutter 1 to 
4i 1-250th sec.; cash offers only.—Box 14,590, c/o 
Amateur Photographer and Photography. (D) (7023 


¢ ODAK Junior, 31% roll films, R.R. #/4 lens, 
speaded shutter, 1-25th and 1-50th sec, 

new condition; who bids'—Towner, 8, Quex Rd., Lon- 
dou, N.W.6. [7007 


ALE-PLATE Finest Mahogany Field Camora, 
triple extension, all possible movements, Clement 
and_Gilmer_7x5in. t 4/6 lens, TP. shutter, 
2 DD. slides, tr arrying case, brand naw aud 
perfect condition ; double,—2, Gordon 
Place, Copthorne, Shrewsbury. (7030 


VEST Pocket Bebe, Curl Zeiss Tessar £/4.5 Jens 
Sector shutter, 1-3rd to 1-100th sec. and_tim 
direct view finder, pecinl focussing adjustment, 3 fe 
to infinity, focussing screen, de Inxa leather, ‘case, 6 
aluminium’ slides in’ pitrse case, film pack adapter, 2 
dozen plates, 1 dozen films; price, including Watkins 
developing tink, £14/10, lowest; ‘a really beautiful 
camera, giving ‘brilliant ‘results even in a poor light; 
approval against cash.—P,, The Croft, Whalley, Lancs. 
(7013 

TELAT Offers Vatzons’ Argus Reflex, perfact. 
—R.HM,, 562 elen's Rd,, Bolton. — (7040 


ALF-PLATE Camera, Thornton-Pickard, triple ex- 
tension, 3 D.D, slides, Aldis anastigmat Jeng £/7.7, 
roller bliud Shutter, tite and instantaneous, tripod, 23 
new condition ; 10.—Rowland, 101, Capworth ‘St., 
Leyton, (7038 


‘OLDING Camera, quarter-plate, £/7.5 rapid aplanat, 

6 single slides, and S-draw aluminium tripod, first 
class condition, £3; half-plate stiff maileloth carrying 
ease, new, 9/-; ‘also vapour spirit lamp for enlarger, pre- 
war ‘price 15]-, sell 10/-.—Smith, 1, Miller St., Birming- 
ham. (7037 


34x24 Maxim Film Camera, new, 12/6: another one, 
OF used a little, 7/6; developing machine, new, 7/5 
Bee meter, new, 3/6.—Gardner, Grange Cottage, Wright 
St, Birmingham. : 7035 


FESSIGNETIE De Inxe, 3x2, Cooke £/6.3, anasti 
mat lens, speeded shutter, lever focussing, leatl 
pocket case, uew condition; first offer over £6.—Duerde; 
26, Belford St. Stoneyholme, Bu: 


QUARTER-PLATE Lancaster Field Set, cafera, lens, 
stand, focussing cloth, waterproot earrying casi 
new condition ; first 25/- gets it—Below, 


QUARTERTTATE Reflex (Holbom), good lens, 
plate sheaths, new condition; fitst cheque 70 
gets it—Pilkington, 83, Brougham St., Stoneyholm 
Burnley 705 


TABG8 Adon, No, 2, Series X., 116, 12in, tocus, 
flange; £6/15.—Cawley, Carlton Grove, Horwich 
Lanes. (7029 
HIN; Hoss 116.5 Homocentric, in Magnalinm mount, 


iris and flange, perfect; £5/15, or exchange for 
similar Gin, anastigmat.—W.,' 20, Rhodes St., Halifax 


Es 


[702 
ALF-PLATE National Triple Extension Stand 
Camera, Beck 7/8 lens, swing and reversing back, 


all_ movements, roller_new blind shutter, 3 double 
slides, adapters for P.C. and quarter-plates, 2 dishes. 
printing trame, 5-fold tripod, canvas case; price £5/5, 
bargain.—Shaw, 299, Bolton Rd. Radcliffe. {7028 


EFLEX, halt-plate Landseer, Cooke Series II, 7/4.5 
lens, double extension, ravolying back, rising front, 
shade, outside adjustments, 3 D.D. slides, sling, condi- 
tion. first-class; nearest offer £16.—T. Knaggs, ‘Zetland 
Rad, Lottus, Yorks. (7026 


O. Butchers’ Carbine for roll films or plates, Back 
Mnutar anastigmat £/6, spead to 1-100th, focnssing 
screan for back, 3 dark slides, excellent condition; 
£6/10.—Write appointment, Hansard, 23, Hogarth Rd., 


ari 


8.W. [1024 

NO; A Cartridse, Kodak, §x4, and eycle ease; 37/6— 

Hopes, 39, Ann St., Ipswich, {7045 
At 
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AY y= 
for Gem Dry Plates. Ask him if he 
stocks, or will stock, this famous family or 
series of remarkably good plates which have 
been the favourite medium of countless pro- 
fessionals for years. (Ask any professional.) 


You can buy Gem Plates for 
the same price as any other plates ; 


and yet Gem plates are found cheap _and| Anne 


economical in use. Why? A box of one! 
dozen Gem Plates cannot fail to give you 
twelve thoroughly good negatives: there 
is no risk, no chance, no possibility of failure 
when using these unusually GOOD plates. 


q Do you ever get thin, unsatis- 
factory, ghostlike negatives when using 
extra fast plates—negatives that lack all 
proper ‘‘density” >? You would not have 
this trouble with the Gem Plates. Leaders 
of speed, they are yet plates that give 
ample density. Were this not so, profes- 
sionals would not be using so many 
thousands of them weekly. ASK ANY 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHER: THEY KNOW 
GEM QUALITY! 


gq One more point, please: Gem 
Dry Plates are perfect scientifically 
made plates that cannot possibly go wrong 
in working if given the ordinary care you 
give to other plates. It is almost impossible 
to over or under expose them: their 


latitude is wonderful, again: ASK ANY|& 


PROFESSIONAL 


Souiwilletidierers#ulateiinl anesbox of 
Gem Plates to give you a PERFECT: 
NEGATIVE. Gem Plates were first manu- 

factured for the class of workers who will not look 

at any lesser quality plate—the professionals. They 
are the fastest, most easy working, most reliable 
family of dry-plates on the amateur market to-day. 


If your dealer does not yet stock, 
WRITE TO US. 


FREE : An envelope full of very interesting 
new dry-plate literature. 


THE GEM DRY PLATE Co., 


Cricklewood, London, N.W.2. Lid 
< ._ “PROFESSIONAL 
G QUALITY” 
4 PLATES. 
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CAMERAS AND LENSES. 


DAMS ‘Focal Plane Vesta, quarter-plate, Gin, Zeiss 
Tessar t/ anastigmat, Minex  self-capping 
shutter, ¥th to 1-1,000th, B.'l.,’ pneumatic adjustment 
to 3 seconds, Identoscope finder showing rise, Adams 
screw focussing hooded screen, finest condition ‘through- 
out, 6 slides in morocco wallet, leather ease for camera, 
K3 filter, highest class apparatus; £25, or nearest offer. 
—Moore, Broughton, Fountain Rd., Norwood, §.E. (7014 


OSTCARD Soho Reflex, Ross Homocentric 1/6.3, 
Wishart slide, 6 envelopes, black cowhide oui 


offers.—Dancey, Printer, Gloucester. (D) 
QUARTER -PLATE Thornton - Pickard Imperial 


Wriple Extension Stand Gamera, Beck sym- 
metrical {/8, 3 mahogany DD. slides, book-form, case, 
tripod, new ‘condition; £6/10.—Hildrey, 6, Holmeside, 
Sunderland. —(D) (7043 


‘0. 3a Folding Pocket Kodak, Bausch-Lomb Jens; 


N “leather case, combination plate back, and 
slides, folding stand; £12/12.—Gradwell, Retreat, 
Rustington, Littlehampton. D) (7042 

1x2% Ensign Reflex, latest model, focal plane, 


33 1-10th to 1-1,000th, single wind, Zeiss lens 1/4.5, 
with metal screw ‘on lens shade, Mackenzic-Wishart 
slide, 12 envelopes, also fitted with 2 double slides for 
Paget colour photography, and screen, shoulder strap, 
solid leather black bag, ‘condition as’ new, absolutely 
perfect; £16; approval, deposit—Taylor, 272, St. David's 
Ra. North, St. Anne’s-on-Sea. (7063 


ALE-PLATE TP., triple extension, roller blind 
shutter with patent release, Beck ‘Unofocal lens 
4/6, 3 mahogany dark slides, focussing cloth, ash tripod, 
tiff canvas case, condition’ as new, perfect; approval, 
£8/10—Talor, 272, St. David’s Rd. North, St 
‘on-Sea. [706 
HOLE-PLATE Field Camera, fine condition, brass- 
bound, square leather belldws, double extension, 
Tsing back, 3 D, slides, T.I. shutter, leather case, ash 
tripod; £10.—46, Lyndhurst Rd., Thornton nett 
707. 
©. Carbine, film, or plates, Aldis Uno anastigmat. in 
Lukos Ii. detachable shutter, rack and_ pinion 
focussing, rising and cross front, scarcely used, in_solid 
leather caso with strap; 26/15, list price £7/11.—Hors- 
762, New Hey Rd, Outline, Huddersfield. (D) 


707 
x Camera, all movements, ‘T.P. blind. shutters, 
. 
slides, 1 ditto H.P. 


Cooke anastigmat lens, 2 reversing backs, 3D, 

r +» fine condition, complete with, tr 
pod, cases; going cheap.—17, Sherringham Ay., Totten- 
ham, N.17. {7069 
T2SS, quatter-plate Bausch and Lomb £/6, in Unicnm 

speeded shutter, as new, porfoct; 45/-; deposit.— 
52, Eade Ra., Finsbury Park, N.4. [7066 


GOERZ VP. Tenax, 12 slides, F.P.A., tripod attach: 
ment, Dagor lens; £10.—Easton, 82, Twyford Av., 
Acton, W. (7065 


QPEOTAD Sibyl, 34%x2 Zeiss Tessar £/4.5 lens, 
rising front, focussing screen, 12 single slides in 
two leather wallets, beautiful leather sling case for 
camera, special ball top tripod, all in perfect condition ; 
£24.—Faiynie, Littlegate, Grosvenor Rd., Scarborough, 
7062 

x4 Folding Camera, by Rochester Optical Co., good 
R.R. lens, iris, Unicum shutter, 1 to 1-100th, 3 
double slides, solid leather case; £3/15, lowest.—Carter, 
145, Chamberlayne Rd., N.W. '(D) (7084 


1x2% Watch Pocket Carbine, for films, - Modice 

anastigmat £/7.5, Bionic shutter, speeded 1-10th 
to 1-200th sec., with ‘leather case; £4/10, bargain.— 
Nash, 29, Tontine St., Folkestone. (708: 


P<. Folding Wiito, single extension, rising, falling, 
and eross front,’ Ensign anastigmat 1/6, TB. and 
3-speed shutter, 6 slides, new condition, 25/10; also 
quarter-plate magazine box camera, teak, brass-bonnd, 
. lens, T.B.I. shutter, 12 sheaths, new condition, 
Allen, 17, Sunnycroft Rd., South Norwood. [7082 


EISS Tessar £/4.5 Folding Postcard Camera, com- 
pound shutter, double extension, 6 slides, as new, 
waterproof case; £15.—W. James, 133, Breckno Ls 
Tufnell Park. N.19. (7081 


GLOBRZAN SCHULTZ Stereo Camera, Series III. 


(Dagor) lenses, panoramic adjustment, 5 secs, to 
1-1,000th, 5 slides, case; £20.—30, Ashley Rd. N.19, 
(7079 


EFLEX 314x214 Thomton-Pickard, — self-capping 

focal plane shutter, 1 to 1-1,000th, revolving back, 

3 double slides, film pack adapters, Wishart adapter 

with 12 envelopes, Royal Ruby lens £/6.8, fine condi- 

tion; accept £12, or would exchange for good 3a, Kodak 

with good lens, must be in perfect condition.—Share, 15, 
Viearage St., Walsall, Statts, (7 


VF. Tenax, focussing model, Dagor 1/6.8, 1-100th 
sec., D.V. finder, 12 booktorm single slides, 3 suede 
£10/10.—Bloodworth, 17, Bartram Rd. §.K.4. 


purses 
(D) (708s 
UARTER-PLATE Regular Sanderson, hand or 


stand, triple extension, all movements and fit- 
tings, rapid convertible lens’ in Unicum fully-speeded 
shutter, complete with 4 D.D. slides in leather case, 
and three-fold ash tripod; £6/15; atternons.—4, Belle: 
vue Rd, Halo End Rd, Upper Walthamstow. 


QUARTER-PLATE Boxform Camera, fine R.R. lens 
with stops and magnifiers, T. and 1., hooded view- 
finders, automatic plate number indicator, infallible 
changing, covered fine morocco; 45/-—As above. [7085 


Sands Hunter's column 


“ANSWERS TO 
| CORRESPONDENTS.” 


From time to time we receive letters from readers of 
this Journal, praismg our advertisements, or expressing 
interest in our business methods. This week we shall 
make reply, in this page, briefly, to a few of the commun 
ications, for the interest of all. 


R.H.: nso good humouredly comparing our adver= 
tisement methods with those of the famous department 
store in Oxford Street, you exhibit a smiling sagacity. 
Frankly, we are admirers of the fair and open trading 
| methods of that great firm, ard just as that firm were the 
|first to. publish ‘‘news of the store’’ in the national 
newspapers, so Sands Hunter's were the first to publish 
“news of the store”? in this widely read Journal. 


F.J.1.: The reason why most of our advertisements 


ao mtrat 


Pardon us, but we think you 
We thank you for your com- 


appear in small type is a reason of 
so—mermmcsveey merchandising of “selling costs = 
fe b,c cednamy-1the space yousuctcs 
%¢% would cost roughly a hundre 
Sands Hunter’s } Poindsa month Tr would © ime 
isthe press the public,”” but we prefer 
to spread this saiens rst ote 
» “‘priceings,”” and.to distribute i 
BeiEoney, each month, in that way, among 
de. the actual buyers of our goods. 
We could afford such a sum for 
< advertisement, but the method 

we explain is the one we prefer. 

W.G.C.: Yes, this is our forty-fifth and not fiftieth 
year. Mr Craig McKay was exercising what may be 
termed ‘‘poetic licence’ in calling the forty-fifth our 
“Golden Wedding year,” and duly explained the point, 
fifty years of marriage brings the “Golden Wedding.”* 
Here, Good-will and Good-goods have been wedded for 
only forty-five. Thanks for your congratulations; we 
feel as young as ever! 

“ Advertising Man” : 
overlooked something, 
pliment = 

LG. The meaning of our phrase, ‘we do not rest 
until we have stood the test of our customer’s complete 
approval '* is fully explained in the usual context: ‘‘No 
transaction at this store is considered complete until our 
customer is fully satisfied.”? 

1 E.G. and others: We appreciate and value highly 
the interest so kindly displayed, but the information you 
send us relative to competitive firms could not, under any 
circumstances, be published by us. We would desire to 


be the last firm and business to bring the contempt of 
right-minded people upon the dealing trade by the pub- 
lication of such matter. Kindly note, however, that we 
appreciate your friendly spirit in writing to us. 

To the many who have written us recent thanks for 
services rendered and cameras sold and bought: We 
thank you for these messages of your approval. Youmay 
be sure we shall always ‘serve you well.” 


J.M.S.: Yes, all goods at this Store are marked in 


“plain figures.”’ We cannot say 
whether we were the first to adopt (ores | 


this method as ithas been in force 


here for many years. We agree $ AtSands % 
with your remarks anent secret Hunter's, / 
code-imarkings. In the second- ( , nae f 
hand photographic trade plain % “A cheque in 
marking should be the rule. ( time may 

To many inquirers: Certainly $ save nine,” § 


we would “‘value”” your appar- 

atus with a view to buying it. | IE 
Send the camera here, and we will 

post you a cash offer within a couple of days. If the offer 
is not accepted we will return your instrument, all charges 
prepaid, and the matter there ends, pleasantly for both 
parties. We require, for cash purRhals, Stier vine. dest 
apparatus that can be sent us; we have resources from 
which to make cash payments, instantly, up to any 
amount. 

‘Ditto: Our next list will be ready shortly. Nothing 
but extreme pressure of business had delayed its publica- 
tion, May we suggest you should ask us for anything 
you require quickly? "Probably we have ‘‘the very 
thing” in stock, 

“BUY HERE AND THE WORLD BUYS WITH YOU!4 
SPECIALLY WANTED THIS WEEK: 
3 x 2k Marion Soho Reflex. }Plate Adams Minex Reflex: 
N. & G. Baby Sibyl. 3} x 2} New Special Sibyl. 
FOLDING KODAKS, ALL SIZES. 


DS [rrr 


AND COMPANY, UMIFreo 


37,BEDFORD ST. STRAND.WC2 


PLEASE MENTION “THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER” WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS. 
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London Showrooms: - - 119, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
Head Offices: - - - -19, CHANGE ALLEY, SHEFFIELD ‘ 
(to which all communications concerning 
second hand apparatus should be sent), 
‘THIS House has gained its world-wide reputation for Fi 


value and fair.dealing only by consistently satisfying its 
clients. The maintenance of this better service is largely due 
to our anticipating and making provision for future 
demands by purchasing in the best markets. 


Let us once send you your Photogravhicrequirements and you 
will become a regular customer of Wallace Heaton, Ltd. 


We publish monthly a: Free Bargain Catalogue crammed 
with particulars of Photographic goods, both new and 
second-hand, at keenest prices. Send us a postcard to-day 
and you will receive this Bargain List regularly. It may 
save you pounds, 


WEEK BY WEEK 
WATCH THIS LIST. 
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SPECIAL BARGAIN.—Vest Pocket Kodak, autographic 


34“ 2} Watch Pocket Carbine Camera, for roll films, 
model, with Cooke f /6.5 focus anastigmat lens, fine i 


sticrup rising and cross froat, fitted with Velox anastigmat 
condition, complete in case ; price £6 6S. { /6.3 lens and Lukos III. fully speeded shutter fine condi- 
—{-plate Thornton-Pickard Ruby Reflex, rack focus- tion; price £7 19s. 6d. 

sing model, revolving back, fitted with Dallineyer Carfac 
4/0.3 lens and Unit focal plane shutter giving speeds up to 
r-1000th sec., 2 D.D. slides, and canvas case ; price 
14 143, 

25739-—4-plate Goerz Anschutz Gamera, Goerz Celor f/4.8 
Jens and focal plane shutter, 1 D,D. slide, bellows require 
little repair ; 6d. 

25027.—31 <2) Thornton-Pickard Victory Reflex, latest 

model, practically as new, fi “ooke 


ti 


n astigmat 25315.—No. 5 Cartridge Kodak, for }-plate roll films or plates, é 
£/4.5 lens and Ruby focal plane shutter, complete | doubl ‘ion, fitted with D: nastigmat f /6.8 lens 
with 3 single slid price $13 13. and Kodak Automat fully speeded sLutter, complete with 
25453-—t-plate Reflex Camera, fitted with Panros t/6.8 lens focussing screen, plate back adapter, 3 D.D. slides ; price 
(double nit) and focal plane shutter complete £5 55. 
with 4 D. and baize-lined i price £7 198. 6d. | 2 4521,—3a Folding Pocket Kodak, for P.C. si 


5. —Goorz Anschutz 5%4 Focal Plaxe Camera, jiticd | plates, fitted with TT. 


roll films or 
6.8 lens and 
¢ model, in fine condi- 
e apter, focussing screen, 
leather case ; price £13 138, 

Victo Stand Gamera, reversing and 


adapter, extra extension for 1 


swing back, cting swing front,’ complete” with 
lens, telephoto lens, and 2 pi rapid symmetrical lens, 1/8, and Thornton-Pickard roller 
710.3} <2} Folding Carbi blind shutter, x bookform 'D.D, slide, canvas-cage, and 
plates, stirrup rising and cros 3-fold tripod; price £6 1 I. a 
1/77, lens and Lukos II. fully speeded shutter, fine | 25713.—J-plate Folding Klimax Gamera, fitted with Zeiss Fs: 


condition ; price £4 19s. 6d. 
25723.—No. 3 Folding Pocket Kodak, for }-pl 
fitted with R.R. leas and automatic shutte 
model, but fine condition ; price £4 17s. 6d. 25732.—]-plate Goerz Tenax Fold ng Gamera, double extc 
25814.—3a Folding Pocket Kodak, for posteard size voll films, | sion, Celor f /4.8 lens, compound shutter, aud 6 single slides ; 
R.R. lens and automatic shutter, non-anto. model, but price 811 178. 6 


z Triotar lens, £ / 
» roll film, * rack. focussin 
non-attto. with film 


speeded compound shutter, 
tig and cross frout, complete 
adapter and 4 single slides ° price #10175, 6d. 


fine conclition ; price £4 4s, ; 25773.-—}-plate Folding Klito Camera, fitted with achromatic 
25704.—No. 1 Ensignette Vest Pocket Camera, complete in lens, f/x, and Ensign plex shutter, complete with 
case ; price 27/6. 2 single slides ; price 39 


CAMERAS WANTED.—We are offering exceptionally high prices for second-hand 
Cameras. Send a ong your old outfit now and you will receive a generous offer by 
return. The cash comes along as soon as offer is accepted. Otherwise goods are re- 
turned immediately, carriage paid. There’s no quibbling ; it’s a square deal every time. 
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(COLLODION ) 


The Original Self-Toning Paper 
and still first in public favour. 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPER 
is a Collodion paper of the finest quality, giving beautiful tones 
by the simplest methods. 


No expensive chemicals are necessary; no development; no toning > 
and needs fixing only. Brown or Sepia tones are obtained with 
plain Hypos for colder tones the prints should just be immersed in 
a solution of common salt before fixing. 


PAGET SELF-TONING PAPER 


may be dried in a few minutes in front of a fre, and the results are 
absolutely satisfactory. 


Made in Five Grades :— 
Glossy, Matt White Smooth, Matt White Rough, Cream Smooth, 


and Cream Rough. 


Also Card and Postcards :— 
Glossy, Matt White Smooth, and Cream Rough. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 
The Paget Prize Plate Co., Ltd., Watford, England. 


SAMPLE PACKETS POST FREE—Quarter-plate, 4d. Hialf-plate, 8d. 
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